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Symbol of loyal watchfulness—depend- 
able and alert—our familiar bulldog 
emblem is immediately identified with 
the name of Douglas-Guardian and its 
nation-wide reputation for bona fide, 
pedigreed field warehousing. 

Bankers by the thousand know from 
actual experience that a loan collateral- 


ized by Douglas-Guardian receipts is 


predictably profitable. Each new field 
warehousing problem is analyzed criti- 
cally by a key man in Douglas-Guardian 
procedure—an operating man. 

The increasing number of banks 
which are actively seeking this collateral 
testifies to the soundness of bank loans 
secured by Douglas-Guardian field 
warehouse receipts. 
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Vth for Victory 


Banxinc proudly joins other maga- 
zines this month in printing on the front 
cover a War Bond as a reminder that 
the Fifth War Loan campaign starts 
June 12, and a soldier as a reminder of 
what the sale is for. 

This drive will be perhaps the biggest 
opportunity banks and banking people 
have had to help their Uncle Samuel, 
and they are organizing a full-scale of- 
fensive to put dollars to work. The plan 
is to canvass every possible bank cus- 
tomer—and that, Dear Reader, is a lot 
of people. 

There’s more about this on pages 24 
and 25, and still more in the “plan of 
action” booklet which the American 
Bankers Association, with the Treas- 
ury’s cooperation, has prepared and 
distributed to more than 14,500 banks. 

Also, Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Daniel Bell sends a message. 


Credit 


Tue question of after-the-war credit 
for the “little fellow” is being studied 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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The F.B.1. Seal shown above, is reproduced in this 
advertisement with the approval of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation is Uncle 
Sam’‘s own “arm of the law”. This organiza- 
tion acts on espionage, sabotage and other 
violations which threaten the internal security 
of these United States. The F.B.I.’s record 
is a brilliant one — its efficiency is so thor- 
oughly recognized and respected that it has 
become this nation’s most powerful weapon 


in curbing Federal crime. » » In the trans- 


fer of funds by check, La Monte Safety Paper 
proves a potent instrument of Law and Order 
—and one which performs a dependable 
service to bankers and businessmen. This 
product safeguards against forgery and alter- 
ation so effectively it has become the ac- 
cepted “safety standard” in check protection 
—the choice of a great majority of the nation’s 


leading banks and business organizations. 


For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see 


your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


Let's all 
BACK THE ATI 


Note that the issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is 


1n the paper itself — thus providing INDIVIDUAL 
IDENTIFICATION on both the front and back of the check. 


MONTE PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 


wavy lines are a 


la Monte trade-mark 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


from numerous angles. As BANKING re- 
ported last month, the_A.B.A. is or- 
ganizing a new Post-War Credit Com- 
mission for Small Business. Canada has 
also acted, although along different 
lines, proposing an Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank. In Britain the problem of 
loans for small business men is being dis- 
cussed, we are informed in F. Brap- 
sHAW MAKkIN’s article, by prominent 
bankers. 

It’s a broad problem, involving not 
only existing businesses but new ones 
that will spring from the great recon- 
version. C. M. HARGER of Abilene, Kan- 
sas, takes up (also in this issue) some 
interesting phases of the post-war job in 
country bank territory—particularly, 
the replacement of war industries by 
industrial concerns. That, of course, is 
fundamentally a credit matter. 


For a Just and Lasting Peace 


Tue picture at the bottom of this page 
was taken in the lobby of The First 
National Bank of Port Arthur, Texas, 
at 11 o’clock in the morning. At that 
hour, for approximately a year, all 
business has been suspended for one 
minute of silent prayer, by bank staff 
and customers, for a just and lasting 
peace. 

This custom, instituted by the Port 
Arthur Writers Club, is followed by 
several business firms in the city. 
Promptly at 11 A.M. the electric power 


goes off and activity comes to a halt. 
Men customers remove their hats and 
everyone in the bank bows for the silent 
moment. 

The picture was sent to BANKING by 
A. C. REICHLE, vice-president of The 
First National. 


The Fiction Side 


Sesshhhh! 

Mm... 
police headquarters ... the Secret 
Service ... 

Forgers! 

That’s all for now. Everything jells 
nicely on page 31 where Myron 
STEARNS tells the story in “The For- 
ger’s Last Chapter.” 

Mr. STEARNS, incidentally, is the well 
known contributor to numerous na- 
tional publications and his first job 
for BANKING is, as the saying goes, 
“founded on fact.” 


After 75 Years 


Ox March 17, 1869, a 13-year-old Bos- 
ton miss became the Home Savings 
Bank’s Depositor No. 1. 

On March 17, 1944, the bank honored 
her (she’s now Mrs. Henry C. SIBLEY, 
aged 88) with a special celebration. Mrs. 
Sibley was the Home’s guest on that 
75th birthday; a special panel in the 
lobby bore “then and now” pictures of 
her, together with this legend: 

“On the day ‘Home’ opened its 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


11 A.M. prayer in the lobby of the First National Bank of Port Arthur 
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Municipal Bends 


The Chase offers correspondents a well 


rounded service in this type of investment. 
Inquiries from banks will receive the per- 


sonal attention of experienced officers. 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued* 


A bank honors its first depositor 


doors, the honor of having Account 
No. 1 went to a little girl of thirteen. 
Through these many years she has 
maintained her account, setting an ex- 
ample of thrift for nearly half a million 
people who have started accounts in 
this bank.” é 


The panel also had a picture of the | 


old bank, one of the original passbooks, 
and a photo of the first president. 

At an informal reception in the lobby, 
President Cart M. SPENCER presented 
Mrs. Sibley with a large bouquet of 
roses in recognition of her thriftiness. 


Ronald Went to Town 


Tue New York Times told the story 
well, so let’s quote: 

“Ronald Finnegan left his home at 
518 Saratoga Avenue, Brooklyn, yester- 
day morning bound for New York Town 
rather than Public School 156. His 
teacher had told him to write an essay 


on the big city, so he decided to see it | 


himself. 

“His proud possessions were an ap- 
ple and a rubber ball contained in an 
old brief case that he carried under his 
arm. In his pocket were two nickels. A 
third had gone into the turnstile slot of 
the West Side subway station. 

“The subway brought Ronald to 
Wall Street and high adventure. For 
there he was found shortly after 9 A.M., 


a bright-faced lad in a hooded mackinaw | 
but with tears glistening in his eyes, by | 


Daniel C. Borden, a vice-president of 


the National City Bank of New York. | 


Mr. Borden, on his way to his office in 
the bank, which is at 55 Wall Street, 
quickly learned the lad’s story and tele- 
phoned his mother to assure her that he 
was well and safe. : 
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CANADIAN- 


Commerce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
trade acrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 

Our assets are more than a billion 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


AMERICAN 


dollars, and we safeguard over a mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 

Ourservices includecreditand mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, collec- 
tions and payments, assistance on the 
intricacies of foreign exchange due to 
war-time controls, and special wire 
connections to speed transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


‘BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE &@ CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston 
Cincinnati « 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
St.Lovis « 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Cleveland 


Direct Wires to all Offices - 
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BANK MONEY ORDERS 


Since the rates for Postal Money 
Orders have advanced, the activity in 
Bank Money Orders has been accele- 

sated. There is now more opportunity 
for banks to make a profit on the 
sale of Money Orders. 


De Luxe carries three styles of Bank 
Money Orders in stock—all standard- 
ized and ready for prompt shipment. 
Lithographed in blue ink on blue De 
Luxe Safety Paper, they present an 
attractive appearance and are designed 
for fast accurate handling. 


We have two styles carrying stubs. 
One is designated as Form LMO 
and has a stub 54” long, which 
provides plenty of space for 
customers’ memoranda and 
the shredding of the 
amount into the stub with ~ 
the checkwriter. The 
short-stub form, identified 
as Form SMO, has a stub 
24%" long and can either 


identified as CARB-O 
7 popular with banks handlin 
pea 


UXE 


be So written or typed. The bank 
pe 


orms no labor at all on the stub. 


We also carry a triplicate form 
» which is 


loads and requiring unusua 


speed at the windows. Once thru the 
typewriter produces the original, the 
bank’s register copy, and the custom- 
er’s receipt. The bank’s copy is filed 
numerically in an unpaid file and when 
the item is paid is transferred to a paid 
file, where it may be filed alphabetic- 
ally for future reference. 


With every order for Money Orders 


we enclose two attractive signs, 
which simply say “Purchase 
Money Orders Here’’, for 
which we make no charge. 
Wealso have, at very rea- 
sonable prices, advertis- 
ing folders and newspaper 
mats. Write for prices on 
these sales helps. 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


the AMERICAN | 
APPRAISAL 
om 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


For any make 
of typewriter 


Cost You Less Through 


Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters. as well as 
for other types of business machines. 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


“Ever since you got junior that book on cam- 
ouflage I can’t find him when I want him!” 


“Then began .a day for Ronald that 
he will not forget. Mr. Borden took him 
to the bank and introduced him to the 
big boss, Gordon S. Rentschler, chair- 
man of the board, and together they 
shepherded the lad on a personal in- 
spection tour which included the glisten- 
ing vaults. 

“Tn the board room after the tour 
Ronald found himself holding a $5,000 
bill in one hand and a $10,000 bill (oh, 
yes, banks havé ’em) in the other. Ron- 
ald was shown a stack of War Bonds of 
fantastic denominations. 

“*T wish I owned a bank,’ he sighed. 

“Before he gets to own one Ronald 
promised to write the story of a bank, 
provided he was furnished with paper 
on which there were lines. He explained 
he could write only on lined paper. 

“Luncheon time came and with it 
came a luncheon, the like of which Ron- 
ald had never seen. And then the happy 
ride home, escorted by an official of the 
bank, silver pieces jingling in his pock- 
ets along with the two nickels.” 


G. I. Bank 


Lasr December BANKING published an 
account of a bank established for the 
561st Ordnance Company at Camp 
Cooke, California, by Corporal E>warD 
JORDAN. 

A recent letter from the corporal re- 
ports that during the six months the 
bank has been operating three company 
payrolls have passed through it and it 
has received 487 deposits totaling $19,- 
212.51. Checks cashed numbered 497, 
for a total of $16,721.02. And: 

“Money the men saved to finance 
their own furloughs (and it was fortu- 
nate they did in view of the new Red 
Cross directive prohibiting loans for 
regular furloughs) amounted to $8,- 
653.41.” 

During the half year the master ac- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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ULTILITH Systemat Duplicating is an 
answer to the problem of conserving paper, 
time, and money. 


An excellent example of how efficiently this 
new method can be used to simplify paper work 
is found in a single form developed as a shipping 
document for the U. S. Army Service Forces. This 
one form takes the place of ten separate forms 
previously required. 


The single document is run from a Multilith 
master sheet, called a Systemat. The Systemat 
carries constant information printed in reproduc- 
ing ink. Variable data necessary to complete the 
document is compiled and typed or handwritten 
in. The entire form then becomes a master sheet 
which, placed on a Multilith Duplicator, produces 
a dozen or hundreds of accurate, permanent, 
black-on-white facsimiles—every one an original. 


This revolutionary innovation is a war develop- 
ment that opens up scores of ways of utilizing 
Multilith duplicating in many departments of 
business and industry. 


Learn how Systemats can be fitted into the paper 
work of all departments to simplify methods and 
bring about astonishing results in time-saving, in 
elimination of waste motion, and accelerating 
Operations. Let a Multigraph representative ex- 
plain how Systemats function and show you what 
they are accomplishing in many varied businesses. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used 
by U. S. military forces. Of course, their require- 
ments take precedence over civilian demands. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleve- 
land. Sales agencies with service and supply de- 
partments in principal cities of the world. 
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MULTILITH DUPLICATOR, MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Malti 


TAAQE-MARK REE. 


US PAT OFF P 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith. Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered 
Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Manpower shortage presents the Number One problem in the operation of a bank these days— because a bank 
js an institution where today doesn’t end until today’s work is done . . . and proved. 


The posting of Ledger and Statements, listing of Checks and Deposits, work in the Proof and Transit Depart-. 


ment and in the Savings Department; these must be done—and proved—before the work-day ends. 


You can’t allow the pressure of long hours or the frayed nerves of overworked personnel to interfere with any 
phase of this vital and essential job. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines and Listing Machines are easing this work—and shortening hours—in banks 
all over the country. Here are some of the reasons: 


Because Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so Postings are speeded up by automatic operations 
simple and so easy to learn to operate, precious and live operating keys. 
hours are saved in training new employees. 


For the same reasons an operator on the Monroe Monroe’s flexibility of register action makes cor- 
can work in other departments and on different rections possible in accordance with proper ac- 
jobs with maximum efficiency. counting and auditing procedures. 


Monroe’s exclusive, easy, Velvet Touch keyboard 
and operating bars are appreciated by every op- 
erator who knows the fatigue of thousands of 
key depressions daily. 


Fast insertion of forms saves time; perfect print- 


ing alignment saves paper, and gives customers 
neater statements. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so flexible Our Guaranteed Maintenance Service Plan keeps 


they are instantly adaptable to a broad variety of Monroe machines in top operating condition at 
forms and work. minimum cost. 


Get in touch with your nearest Monroe Branch. Let our representative explain why these and many other fea- 
ures and advantages make Monroe Bookkeeping Machines ideal for easing your manpower problem. His 
counsel and experience may be helpful in suggesting methods and procedures that will save vitally precious 


hours. He will also explain the availability of Monroe equipment under existing conditions. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


. CALCULATING « LISTING « BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The scientifically designed Monroe Bank Unit — machine, 


desk, light, tray and chair “unitized” for maximum efficiency. Monroe Calculating Machines have been 


standard equipment in thousands of banks 
fora generation. The same excellence of con- 
struction and dependability that have won 
universal acceptance are built into Monroe 
Listing and Monroe Bookkeeping Machines. 


Monroe MA7-W Calculator 
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GOVERNOR TENNESSEE 


Cysemcat process industries find major 
economic advantages in the availability of 
coal, phosphate, limestone, sulphuric acid, 
and abundant low-cost hydroelectric power 
in Tennessee. 


These and other resources, combined with 
excellent transportation facilities for the as- 
semblage of raw materials and the shipping 
of finished products, offer to chemical-process 
industries advantages unsurpassed by any 
state. 


Other types of manufacturers find many 
advantages to plant locations in Tennessee. 
Read the basic advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in changing con- 
ditions, increasing population shifts, and 
postwar competition should investigate Ten- 
nessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. 
Ask for illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land 
of Industrial Advantages.” 


Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


, An unsurpassed variety of 


major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


+ Huge coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion, 


x Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation. 


+ Cooperative skilled and semi- 
skilled native-born labor, 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


x Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


«Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes: 


+ State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 


728 State Office Bldg. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 


Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


VENER, 


“Why apply fertilizer, Willis? Didn’t the 
weeds do well enough last year?” 


count, says Corporal JoRDAN, has been 
transferred in and out of four banks in 
three states. At present it is being car- 
ried with the post branch of the First 
National *°nk of Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and is fluc ating between $3,500 and 
$6,000. 

Corporal JoRDAN, who believes that 
the plan might well be adopted else- 
where, has received letters from former 
bank employees now in service, express- 
ing interest in the idea and asking for 
more details than were published in 
BANKING’s article. 

The company bank, he points out, 
creates goodwill toward banks among 
soldiers who will be at least potential 
bank customers when the war ends; 
meanwhile, it brings into the banks 
funds they would not otherwise get 
from the G.I.’s. 

“And in addition,” he adds, “‘it is 
teaching the men in our company to 
save money in a bank.” 

Corporal JorDAN was formerly with 
the Lincoln Alliance Bank and Trust 
Company of Rochester, New York. 


Germany’s War Bonds 


Here’s a glimpse of how the other fel- 
low does his financing. It comes from an 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

“Tn order to make government bonds 
more attractive, German finance ex- 
perts have devised a new type of loan 
which creates the impression of a very 
convenient and favorable service from 
the investor’s viewpoint. The interest 
rate of 2.5 per cent and amortization of 
3.5 per cent per year have been. pooled 
and are paid to the bondholder as an 
annuity of 6 per cent. Since the actual 
value of the bonds thus decreases from 
year to year, they are quoted in reichs- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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American Surety Company 
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New York Casualty Company 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 
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WILL SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


In banking operations there are frequent occasions ...nearly every 
day ... where copying problems arise that necessitate the removal of 
a stenographer from her regular important work — for as much as 
thirty minutes to several hours. You can save_90% of this manual 
copying time with the use of a Portagraph. 

Yes, with the Portagraph photo-copier, any record — whether single 
sheets or bound books—can be easily copied, even with inexperienced 
help. Checking to assure accuracy is not necessary and omissions of 
important information are simply impossible. And, best of all, Porta- 
graph costs no more than a typewriter. For further details, contact 
the nearest Remington Rand office, or write to... 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


marks per bond rather than in per cent 
of their par value. For the same reason 
the standard bond will have a compara. 
tively high denomination of 10,00 
reichsmarks. The fact that all bonds are 
redeemed in a uniform way makes them 
freely interchangeable and is claimed to 
facilitate their handling by the banks.” 


Tip 


Reap the story about the cop in Tyler, 
Texas, who, single handed, has sold 
more than half a million dollars’ worth 
of War Bonds and was still going strong 
when last heard from. Page 74. 

Patrolman BuRNETT is a super-sales- 
man. People are coming from miles 
around, down in Texas, to buy bonds 
from him, and he holds impromptu ral- 
lies at his call-box of an evening, just to 
give them a chance to buy. 

The story tells how a banker 
“staked” him to his first consignment of 
War Stamps, and how what started asa 
friendly salute to Uncle Sam grew intoa 
one-man War Bond campaign that runs 
on and on, without waiting for the 
formal drives. 

Read, also, the War Bond promotion 
suggestions found elsewhere in this 
month’s Methods and Ideas Depart- 
ment. 


Also in Texas 


Taz First National Bank of Bryan, 
Texas, offers a job to the wife of each 
male employee who goes into service. 
Several women are now on the staff asa 
result of this policy which, says Presi- 
dent Travis B. BRYAN, is part of the 
bank’s contribution to maintenance of 
the home front. 

Joun L. Coo.ey 


“What if a half dozen dogs are in our Victory 
garden? They’re probably hunting rabbits” 
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UP IN THE AIR about 
“LABOR LAW” PROBLEMS? 


Here in the CCH LABOR LAW SERVICE is your complete 
and dependable reporter on labor law. It brings together, 
organizes, and keeps always up-to-date the federal and 
state laws on labor and allied topics, including: Wage 
and Salary Stabilization Law, War Labor Disputes Act, 
Overtime Pay Order, National Labor Relations Act, Fair 
Labor Standards Act, public contracts laws relating to 
wages and hours, anti-injunction laws, state labor 
relations acts, state wage and hours laws, etc. 


Everything is arranged for quick reference or careful 
study in convenient loose leaf binders behind tabbed 

guides. Pertinent court decisions originally reported SERVICE 
currently in loose leaf form are reissued in bound 
volumes as needed, and supplied without extra charge. 


LOOSE LEAF 
ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING., 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Yours FOR THE ASKING 


Mail the Coupon for this 
New Collection Calculator 


HIS new Collection Calculator 
will prove mighty useful to any 
man who has to follow up collections 
... saves a lot of time figuring days and 
dates. For example, just a turn of the 
dial shows the correct due date after 
any given number of days...or the 
number of days past due of any delin- 
quent item. 


Speaking of. delinquent items.... 
many banks now recommend that their 
customers carry Credit Insurance... 
to protect them through the many un- 


certainties that lie ahead. Credit Insur- 
ance GUARANTEES payment of your 
customers’ accounts receivable... and 
this protection may be extended 
without cost to include the bank 


as a named assured. 


The new Collection Calculator is 
yours for the asking. Mail the coupon 
and get yours now. 


President 


American Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment of Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL. CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Year. 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


or New YORK 
2 


American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 45, Baltimore-2, Md. 


Without obligation on my part please send me: 
(J One of your new Collection Calculators 
CJ More information about American Credit Insurance 


D> WD WDE EK KK KY 


By the Way 


For just plain effervescent and spon. 
taneous enthusiasm we nominate a tooth- 
paste tube without a top in a crowded 
suitcase. 


Our idea of an ideal post-war world is 
one in which governments live within their 
incomes the way you and I do. 


Jerrold once said, “If you tickle the 
earth with a hoe, she laughs with a har. 
vest.” Well, in our garden she doesn't 
laugh. She sneers with quack grass and 
weeds. 


What a tempting prospect issuing those 
big catalogs for Montgomery Ward must 
have been to the OWI. We presume then 
it would have been Office Ward Informa- 
tion. 


We understand that service men who 
eat powdered eggs are ready to classify 
their production among the non-essential 
industries. 


We hope the research department of 
General Motors is working on a mechani- 
cal taxpayer as one of its post-war 
sur prises. 


A coordinator is a man who changes 
organized chaos into regimented confusion. 


For super hydro-electric power we give 
a woman’s tears first place. 


If they offer post-war world tours on the 
instalment plan, it’s going to be tough if 
you fall down on the payments in Ethiopia 
or Madagascar. 


Truth may or may not be stranger than 
fiction, but from some novels we've read 
lately we’re sure it’s more decent. 


We know this one is pretty bad, bul 
there is something to the comment of the 
fellow who said it was not surprising that 
China was hard to understand. After all, 
she is a Confucian country. 


As an inducement to hard work and 
economy nothing beats triplets. 


The internal revenue department ap 
parently works on the theory that “man 
wants but little here below.” 


Demagoguery means to humor the crowd 
that causes the trouble. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Wartime Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition April 13, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks. ‘ $ 268,199,570.00 
United States Government direct or fully guesenteed 720,542,530.30 
Stock in Federal Sak 6 900,000.00 
Loans: 

Real Estate Mortgages. .  11,462,257.89 

Branch Buildings and Leasehold Tmprovements 1,038,047.32 
Prepaid Expense . : 345,009.03 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 2,912,887.24 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: ‘ 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . . $917,000,065.40 
U.S. Government . ‘ . 170,036,390.06 
Other Public Deposits. ‘ P ‘ .  23,849,976.06 $1,120,963,323.06 
Capital Account: 
Surplus. ‘ ‘ é .  11,500,000.00 
Our Liability Account of Acouptences ond Letters of Credit eae 2,912,887.24 


United States Government Securities carried at $236,169,641.06 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN JAMES S. HOLDEN W. DEAN ROBINSON 

ALBERT BRADLEY JAMES INGLIS R. PERRY SHORTS 

CHARLES T. FISHER *WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN GEORGE A. STAPLES 
*CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY R. R. WILLIAMS 
*JOHN B. FORD, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS Cc. E. WILSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 
> 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 


*On leave of absence in service of U. S. Government 
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A FOX RIVER 
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Wily mail parade — the 
letter on fine all-rag paper such as Master- 
line Anniversary Bond! . the one type of 
paper that’s just as sparklig ig white, clean, 
crisp, permanent and impre 

the war! 

Always a number one choice ®& 
guished letterheads, a/l-rag An 
Bond is now a greater-than-ever val 
because many non-rag and part-tag pa 
tend to be grayish, have a drab “newspr 
look,” due to wartime shortages of bleach- 
ing chemicals. 

Made entirely of new, clean cotton cut- 
tings (no wood pulp used), a//-rag Anniver- 
sary Bond combines strength and a genuine 
quality “feel” .. . resists repeated erasures 

. withstands today’s rough, hurry-up 
handling . . . yet costs you only 144¢ more 
per letter than 25% rag-content stock! 

Talk to your printer, lithographer, en- 
gtaver or paper merchant . . . and specify 
Masterline a/l-rag Anniversary Bond for 
your next letterhead run or re-run. 


Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
401F South Appleton Street ¢ Appleton, Wi 


why all-rag Anniversary 


Bond is the paper for your 

letterheads . . . printed, 

lithographed or engraved. 

Please request on your busi- 

ness stationery. No charge. 
Write today. 


RY BOND 


Nasterb PAPER 


Your Reading 


Price Makinc IN A Democracy. By 
Edwin G. Nourse. The Brookings In. 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 541 pp, 
$3.50. 


Proenss Mr. Nourse inquires into 
the fundamental principles which 
business men must rely on to guide the 
system of private profit-seeking capi- 
talism to maximum efficiency. Starting 
from the position that’ prices are the 
highest common denominator of busi- 
ness decisions, Mr. Nourse develops the 
thesis that low price policy is the master 
key to full activity and advancing effi- 
ciency of the free enterprise system. 
Low price policy, or pricing for full sale, 
is an inseparable part of planning for 
full-scale production, which serves the 
traditional aim of maximum profits for 
entrepreneurs and the new aim of full 
employment and full use of natural 
resources. 

Low price policy is defined as the 
lowering of commodity or service prices 
in step with reductions in their costs of 
production. It is Mr. Nourse’s conten- 
tion that unless private industrialized 
enterprise expresses itself freely by ac- 
cepting and indeed vigorously stimu- 
lating cost-reducing, volume-enlarging, 
and quality-improving techniques, and 
unless it passes these benefits on into 
the consumptive channel promptly and 
fully, it cannot translate into reality the 
potentiality of our technical produc- 
tivity. Business executives need a high 
degree of professional competence as 
technicians of price relations. By their 
adjustment of these relations they put 
oil or sand, as the case may be, in the 
bearings of the business machine. 

Mr. Nourse sees a danger that busi- 
ness men may “price themselves out of 
the market” in the post-war period. 
There is the prospect of an early post- 
war period of only gradually restored 
supplies of finished goods in the face of 
large spending power in the hands of 
consumers. In this situation it would be 
easy to follow a course of charging what 
the traffic will bear, thus riding the wave 
of a short-time boom to inevitable dis- 
aster. He cautions business men: 

“Over against the evident fact that 
post-war costs are in many ways higher 
than prewar, price makers must give 
full weight to the technological progress, 
realized or potential, that has come from 
the intensive activities of the war pe- 
riod and assess at proper value the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 


Today, and for the years ahead, the door is open 
wide for productive enterprise in the Empire 
State—where diversified industry spells oppor- 
tunity. For the businessman who prepares now, 
rich rewards lie ahead. 


War Is Our Business Until Victory 


New York has produced more than one-tenth of 
the nation’s war goods—with only a small pro- 
portion of government plant construction. A large 
part of war products vary but little from accus- 
tomed peacetime output. For these reasons, prob- 
lems of reconversion will be easier in this State. 


In New York you have at your doorstep nearly 
one-third of the nation’s retail sales. Within the 
State, you have more than a quarter of the coun- 
try’s wholesale trade. You have an abundant 
supply of raw and semi-processed material. 


You operate in the only State touching both 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Great Lakes—with 
900 miles of navigable waterways connecting its 
unmatched port facilities. 


You are strategically located on a well-estab- 
lished transportation network that has paced the 
growth of the leading industrial State. 


New York State’s 5,000,000 workers produce 
more per dollar of wages. Labor and management 
agree here—with profit to both. Witness New 
York’s strike record in the war—fewer man- 


“hours lost due to strikes than any other indus- 


trial state in the Union. 


When peace comes again, New York is ready 
to forge ahead. Whether you are located within 
or outside of the State, if you are making plans 
for business expansion, the Department of Com- 
merce of New York State can help you. 


Use These Services 


We can assist you on plant locations; supply in- 
formation on manpower and other significant 
factors; help you get a preview of taxes for your 
enterprise; give technical service on new materials 
and new products; help promote opportunities in 
foreign trade. These and many other services are 
available both through our offices throughout the 
State and through our contact with Chambers of 
Commerce and other local groups. 


Just address M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner 


of Commerce, Albany 1, New York, and your 
request will receive immediate attention. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Department of Commerce 
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Points of Contact in 
CANADA 


For information concerning business with Canada 
. consult The Royal Bank of Canada, with over 500 
branches serving every province of the Dominion. 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE IS OFFERED IN- 
CLUDING ASSISTANCE IN ARRANGING TRADE 
CONNECTIONS, SUPPLYING MARKET DATA, ETC. 


Enquire Business 


Development Department 


New York Agency 
68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal—Assets exceed $1,500,000,000 


READ THIS BOOK! 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE it explains 
the basic elements for profitable 
trading and lays down workable 
rules. butie you to appraise im- 
mediate and post-war markettrends. 
The present market move is dis- 
cussed in one of its 19 chapters. 


Read What They Say: 


‘“\.. revolutionized my concept of the 
market. ’’ 

‘“\.. more plain common sense than 
anything I ever read.”’ 

loaded down with invaluable facts.’’ 


‘“... would not part with my copy for 
$1000. ’’ 


‘>. you surely do know your stock 
market. ’’ 


Sent on 15 days’ approval. 

SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. B-1 
841 W .Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, lll. 
Gentlemen:! am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS." Ireservethe 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 


EVERY 
FORM OF 
BANK FORM 


You will receive fewer letters 


and samples from us in the 


coming months. Through cur- 
tailed mailings, we are con- 
serving paper for the thousands 
of banks which look to us for the 
many forms we produce for 
bank use. 


Thirty years service to banks— 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for samples and quotations 


YOUR READING—Continued , 


economics of full-scale operation as 
against the partial utilization charac. 
teristic of the thirties. If we are to main- 
tain the economic momentum restored 
by the war, each producer must give 
frank and courageous consideration to 
the actual cost situation which can be 
achieved by the highest efficiency which 
current techniques permit under condi- 
tions of full-scale operation.” 

If the present level of productivity is 
not translated into widely distributed 
purchasing power by means of a low 
price policy, Mr. Nourse states that 
“the prospects that resumption of busi- 
ness under private enterprise will be 
effected on a basis of full-scale national 
production will not be bright.” 

B.A. F, 


Other Books 


TECHNOLOGY AND LIVELIHOOD. By 
Mary L. Fledderus and Mary van Kleeck. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
230 pp. $1.25. An inquiry into the 
changing technological basis for produc- 
tion as affecting employment and living 
standards. 

THE Ficures MEan. By 
Stephen Gilman. Ronald Press, New 
York. 121 pp. $2.50. This book explains, 
simply, some practical methods of 
statistical analysis and interpretation so 
as to extract important meanings from 
business figures. Mr. Gilman is a C.P.A. 

CorPORATION AccounTING. By Wil- 
liam T. Sunley and William J. Carter. 
Ronald Press, New York. 524 pp. $5. 
Revised edition of a text. 


Two American officers examine some price- 
less 15th and 16th century books, looted 
from the University of Naples and aban- 
doned by the Germans near Miturno, Italy. 
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E'S the farmer in your com- 

munity. Just now, le is very 
busy raising food for our Armed 
Forces, our Allies and ourselves. His 
business is prosperous—his income 
is at an all-time high. And there is 
every indication that volume food 
production will be necessary for 
years to come. 

But, like other business men, the 
farmer is having trouble. For some 
time he has been unable to replace 
overworked equipment. His farm 


really Understand 
IS business Problems ? 


buildings need repairs. Some day, 
perhaps soon, his farm may be un- 
fitted to produce greatest returns and 
maximum profits. That’s when you 
can help. 

As materials become available to 
civilian markets, you can lend him 
money to buy needed tools and ma- 
chinery—to make repairs or erect 
new buildings—to make those im- 
provements which will result in a 
money-making, modern farm. 

The well-equipped farm is the 


productive farm. And the owner of 
such a farm is a good banking risk. 
He'll be able to meet obligations 
promptly out of the higher profits 
that new buildings and better equip- 
ment make possible. 

This is especially true if he mod- 
ernizes with steel. Steel offers better 
protection livestock, poultry, 
stored crops and machinery. It is 
weather-resistant, fire-resistant, long- 
lasting, more economical in the long 
run. Farmers who.plan to use steel 
are planning for higher profits. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U-S-S Steel Roofing and Siding 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE FIFTH WAR LOAN 


JATION 
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BEYOND THE BLUEPRINT... 


Skill, Integrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads and Public Works 


20 


Beyond the blueprint stage...after engineer and architect have 
defined the requirements and designed and set up specifications 
for the post-war structure you are planning...comes the intricate 
and complex job of bringing men, materials and construction 


together. 


Coordinating and consolidating these factors into a smoothly 
functioning operation—to insure a properly completed structure 
being delivered at a specified time and cost—is a problem the 
experienced, skilled and efficient general contractor is best 


equipped to solve. 


Place centralized responsibilities for all construction in his 


hands and time, money, work and worry will be saved. 


This Is Blueprint Time! 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Informing 


Tomorrow’s 
Customers 


precy children are tomorrow’s citi- 
zens,” a statement frequently heard 
these days, might be paraphrased in 
banking parlance to “Today’s children 
are tomorrow’s customers and employ- 
ees.” Certainly there is no better way to 
cultivate the goodwill of students than 
to inform them about what their banks 
mean to the community in which they 
live and what their possibilities are for 
careers. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking recently 
did a pioneering job in public relations 
in developing a pattern to be followed in 
informing high school students about 
banks by using the panel discussion 
method at a John Hay High School 
meeting attended by 500 commercial 
law and economics students. 

The Cleveland pattern was followed 
with gratifying results at a vocational 
guidance meeting sponsored by the 
Y.M.C.A. of Flushing, New York, for 
the high school students in that area. 
The panel was arranged by the Public 
Education Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, after a request 
was received from the “ Y” for a speaker 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 


The Flushing (N. Y.) panel 


Students at the Flushing meeting 
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k the items we handled in just one day 


were placed end to end, they would 


reach from Philadelphia to Downingtown, 


Pa.—a distance of 35 miles. 


A great many of these items represent 


checks being collected for other banks 


—testimony to the efficiency of our 


Transit Department. Yet this is but one 


of many unusual qualifications which 


we offer correspondents—not the least of 


€ which is a proven desire to cooperate 


> with other institutions. 


We cordially invite inquiry. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DBPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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your kind of folks: 


ervices- 
” showing of 


Beechcrafters and Their Families > 
at the Open House 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 


BANKING 


NoTE TO sERVICE MEN AND WOMEN. 
Their slog2 is “Let's Kill "Em with Pro- the Beech plants to Beechcrafters and theit 
duction,” and our production lines have friends, more than 62,000 people made 
met schedules accurately for more than the inspection tour in one day: Their self- 
rwo years -** They put 20°F ten but more respect and their high appreciation of the 
than twenty percent of their total pay into courtesy due to others eliminated even 
War Bonds - -° They have made heavy the smallest infraction of the rules. The 
contributions of cash and effort to organi- plants were as clean and free of litter at 
zations and projects of benefit to Service the end of the day as 4 the beginning: 
. men and women -- "Thousands of them They are behind you with an eage 
have volunteered or cheerfully accepted nything that will pring 
_ induction into the Armed mm minute sooner. They are 
ta recent “Open Hou 
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WIDE WORLD 


American troops on invasion maneuvers in England gather around a fire 


Their Task and Ours 


EAR BILL: 
D Well, the word “Go” will soon be spoken and 
you soldiers will be saying “‘This is IT!” Even 
before this letter reaches England you may be on your 
invasion way. 

We in banking like to feel that we’re your “support- 
ing column” as we make our plans for the Fifth War 
Loan Drive. 

If we were Edgar Guest, or the Poet Laureate, or 
Ernie Pyle, or a crackerjack copywriter for an advertis- 
ing agency, we could put these thoughts into shining 
words that would tell you just what we’re driving at. 
But we’re none of these talented gentlemen, so this will 
be merely a plain, homely letter without heroics or sob 
stuff. 

In the first place, we want to admit freely that what- 
ever the home folks are doing to “win the war,” as we 
like to say, is being done in comfort and in cleanliness. 
We are well fed, well housed, well cared for. 

Whatever we are doing—whether “war work” (at 
good pay), or Red Cross chores, or War Bond selling and 
buying, or volunteer service in this or that activity— 
we’re still living normal, orderly lives. 

We are safe. We risk nothing, not even our money. 

As a matter of fact, Bill, we’re almost ashamed to say 
it, but many of us are making money. Oh yes, we put 
some of it into War Bonds and think we’re being patri- 
otic when we’re really only good investors. (Yet no one on 
the Home Front, Bill, has invested himself, as you have.) 

We put more of our money into income taxes, and 
think we’re being robbed. (But when we pay taxes we’re 
really only tossing in our share of the ante. And it can’t 
match yours, boy!) 


June 1944 


Forgive us, please, but some of us talk as though we 
know what war is. We speak of the sacrifices you fellows 
are making, your inconveniences, your nobility, your 
courage. We bypass the mud, the blood, the noise, the 
hurt, the sudden death. We avoid them because only a 
few of us know anything about such unpleasant things. 
The closest we shall ever get to them is the mercifully 
censored newsreel that shows less gruesome aspects of 
your grim work. 

Coming down to brass tacks, Bill, we talk all those 
brave words because—we miss you. That is our greatest 
sacrifice. Oh, we get sidetracked now and then with 
worries about priorities, the “manpower shortage,” the 
butter crisis, gas rationing and other minor domestic 
upsets. But what actually bothers us most is your ab- 
sence. We’re selfish. We want you back. 


So, in our fumbling way, we plug along to bring you 
back. We do our war plant jobs, our bond buying and 
selling, our tax paying, our little tasks, because we seek, 
through this community of interest in the war, to keep 
close to you. 

We look forward to the Fifth War Loan campaign as 
a challenge to measure ourselves against the high mark 
you have set. We cannot, of course, equal your mark, 
but we’ll do our best! 

You must realize, Bill, that a letter can’t express how 
we in banking feel about the job you boys are doing. 
Words are poor symbols of friendship, affection, honor. 

But we promised no sentiment, so we'll stop right here. 

Good luck! 
BANKING 
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VENTS may nickname it the Invasion Loan, and some will call it the Vth for Vic- 
tory. But officially it’s the Fifth War Loan—the biggest selling job, the greatest 
opportunity for practical war service, ever to confront American banks. 

To help the Treasury meet (perhaps “surpass” is the better word) its $16 billion 
quota, the banks are setting up a sales campaign for the June 12—July 8 period that 
will carry the “‘Buy Bonds” message to bank customers. In cooperation with and 
supplementing the work of other selling agencies in the country’s vast war finance 
machinery, the banks’ effort is being directed toward a personal canvass of every 
possible customer. 

The mechanics of this campaign to reach all persons who have funds to lend the 
Government will include two new features. First, banks will be urged to set quotas for 
themselves on a dollar basis as well as a sales-per-employee basis; second, banks in 
each locality will be advised to have some method of making regular reports during 
the sales drive so that results can be checked and progress measured against the 
performances of other banking institutions. 

As an aid to banks in making their plans for this great home front job, the American 
Bankers Association, through its special Committee on Treasury War Borrowing, has 
circulated a “Plan of Action” booklet. This outlines the assignment, explains and 
advocates the use of war loan accounts by banks, offers selling suggestions, and some 
tested selling ideas. 


In ADDITION, the Association, in cooperation with the state bankers associations, has 
designated one banker in each state to head the banker’s part in the drive and work 
with his state War Finance Committee. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the A.B.A., has emphasized two points in connection 
with banking’s part in the drive. 

“One,” he says, “‘is that the program of the banks is, of course, only one phrase of 
the bond sales effort and supplements the work of other groups. The other is that the 
contemplated banking setup will be for the purpose of cooperating with the existing 
war finance organization, and not duplicating it. 

“Cooperation between banks and the Treasury, which contributed so much to the 
success of the War Loan drives thus far, will be even more of a factor in the next drive. 

“The kind of Treasury-bank teamwork now contemplated differs from previous 
drives chiefly in the extent and intensity of participation of bank staffs. Although 
banks have had their share and more of man-power troubles, they have played an 
important part in each successive War Loan. Out of this considerable experience 
gained thus far the plans for the Fifth War Loan were thoroughly discussed at the 
recent meeting of the Executive Council of the American Bankers Association 
in Chicago.” 


A portion of the suggested score card, in reduced size 


HERE 1S A SUGGESTED SCORE CARD 


Include all sales whether credit is allocated elsewhere or not. 


Deposits* 
last published 
statement 


Number of 
Employees 
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The “ Plan of Action” booklet, in setting forth the plan 
for each bank to have a quota, says that about $13 bil- 
lion of sales must clear through the banks to reach the 
loan goal. 

“Bank deposits excluding interbank and War Loan 
deposits total $90 billion. Therefore sales through banks 
(made by the banks themselves or by other workers) 
must be on the average 14 per cent of the country’s 
deposits. This is. the overall bank quota. Amounts of 
available funds vary in different parts of the country, 
but for the country as a whole about 14 per cent must 
be the average. Each bank should have a quota. 

“The number of sales is just as important. A good 
way to measure the results is by the number of sales per 
employee. A fair average to shoot at would be 25 to 50 
sales per employee. In some banks certain tireless work- 
ers have chalked up more than 1,000 sales. But the best 
plan is to keep a careful score and try to improve past 
records.” 

It is recommended that as a means of stimulating 
interest the War Finance Committee or the bankers 
themselves in each county or city collect reports in 
some form such as the “score card” reproduced on 
the opposite page. This should be done several times 
during the drive, and the results quickly redistributed 
to the banks so that each may see its results in relation 
to others. 


Discussive the War Loan account, the booklet makes 
these observations: 

“Every commercial bank should have a War Loan 
account as a means of making payment for government 
securities bought for its own investment, and for the 
account of its customers who place their subscriptions 
through the bank. 

“This is how it works: When a bank depositor sub- 
scribes for government bonds the bank through which 
the subscription is made does not at first lose any funds 
if it is carrying a government War Loan deposit account; 
there is simply a transfer from private deposits to a 
government deposit on the bank’s books. 

“When the Government draws down its deposit, it 
means only a temporary reduction in aggregate deposits 
because the Government promptly spends the money 
and it comes into the hands of some other depositor. 

“While to many this was only banking theory a few 
months ago, it has now been demonstrated conclusively 
through the experience of 10,000 banks. 

“War Loan accounts require no reserve and are not 
subject to FDIC assessment. While these deposits be- 
cause of their very temporary nature should be employed 
only in short term securities of the highest marketability 
such as government bills, the bank without a War Loan 
account loses the use of these funds unnecessarily. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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“An Indispensable Part. . .” 


= Fifth War Loan drive commences on June 12. 
The goal of this drive, as you all know, is $16 
billions, of which it is expected to secure $6 billions 
from individuals. The securities offered include three 
series of United States savings bonds, Treasury sav- 
ings notes, a reopening of the 214 per cent Treasury 
bonds of 1965/70, a new issue of 2 per cent bonds of 
1952-54, an issue of 114 per cent Treasury notes due 
in March 1947, and an issue of 7/8 per cent one-year 
certificates of indebtedness. 

The desirability of obtaining as much as possible of 
the billions which the Treasury must borrow to fi- 
nance the war from the savings of individuals, rather 
than from the commercial banking system, is gener- 
ally recognized. I think we are entitled to take some 
pride in the progress which has been made in securing 
an increase in the proportionate contribution of 
individuals to war finance. However, there is room 
for still further progress; and, as we approach the 
opening of the Fifth War Loan, it is appropriate that 
we apply some of the things we have learned in previ- 
ous drives to the coming drive. 

There can be little doubt, after a comparison of the 
results of the first four War Loans, that personal 
solicitation is the best way to sell bonds. On the basis 
of a survey which was made for us, it is estimated 
that, of all gainfully employed persons in the coun- 
try, 25 per cent were solicited personally in the second 
drive, and of these, 47 per cent bought extra bonds; 
while of the 75 per cent not solicited, only 12 per cent 
bought extra bonds. In the last drive, the survey 
indicates, 51 per cent of all gainfully employed per- 
sons were solicited, and 64 per cent of these bought 
extra bonds; while of the 49 per cent not solicited, only 
26 per cent bought extra bonds. The potentialities 
in intensified personal solicitation in the Fifth War 
Loan should be readily apparent. 

. Among the things we intend to do in the Fifth War 
Loan is to intensify personal solicitation outside of 
places of employment. We hope in this way to get a 
larger amount invested in government securities from 


* those who will be solicited more than once, and we 


hope to increase our coverage of those who are, for 
one reason or another, not subject to payroll deduc- 
tion plans. Needless to say, this is a field in which 
bankers can render a very important service. 

I should like to take this opportunity to say a word 
or two about the splendid cooperation we have had 
from the banking community in all phases of the war 
finance program. The men and. women of the banks 
have played an indispensable part on the War Loan 
Committees and otherwise in the distribution of 
government bonds to millions of our population. It 
is, of course, work for which they are especially quali- 
fied. The assistance of members of the American 
Bankers Association in promoting the direct sale of 
bonds to individuals is deeply appreciated by the 
Treasury and cannot fail to command the thanks of 
the nation at a time when the severest test of our 
war-making capacity is at hand. 

DANIEL W. BELL 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
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The Coming Test of 


The Problem in Britain 


BRADSHAW MAKIN 


Mr. Makin, an Englishman, reports on British banks’ 
plans for helping the small business man after the war. 


question of bank loans to assist the small busi- 
ness man hasagain been brought to the fore by recent 
speeches of the leading British bankers. The much 
publicized concern expressed by the banks for the needs 
of small business has certainly raised the hopes of many 
small traders, but most of them still remain very skepti- 
cal in view of their past experience. The average small 
man often feels that he is well-nigh ignored by the 
bankers and says, not without truth, “If I approach a 
bank for an advance of $2,000 I’m subjected to every 
possible examination, whereas when the representative 
of a large concern asks for $200,000 he is invited into the 
office and the cigars are brought out.” That there is room 
for improvement in the treatment accorded to the 
smaller business man is beyond question, but already 
doubts are being expressed as to whether the banks will 
in practice provide the assistance and facilities. 

The lending policy of British banks is based upon 
traditional principles. In the first place, a banker is 
never allowed to forget that he must be able to “pay 
on demand.” Secondly, adequate security for a loan. has 
always been considered necessary. Finally, the banker 
has steadfastly refused to grant long term or fixed loans, 
—the short self-liquidating advance being the one most 
readily sanctioned. 

Let it be said quite clearly and at once, that these 
principles are not to be discarded, in spite of suggestions 
to the contrary. There is not the slightest chance of 
British banks becoming in effect the holders of, or 
participants in, the equity of industrial concerns. This 
was made evident by the remarks of the president of the 
British Bankers Association when he said, “The banks 
have no intention of adopting the fatal system by which 
they become shareholders in almost every industrial 
concern.” 


‘ee 


Lord Catto, new 
governor of the 
Bank of Eng- 
land, was for- 
merly financial 
adviser to the 
British Treasury 
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That statement certainly refutes the idea that a 
major change in banking policy is even being considered. 
The president went on to say that the bankers are con- 
cerned with putting the small merchant and trader on 
their feet again after the war, for it is they who can best 
carry on private enterprise. He also said, ‘The banks, 
therefore, are considering the practicability of making 
the required advances and of allowing the small trader 
to pay them back by instalments spread over a rea- 
sonable number of years.” 

In spite of the brave words the post-war outlook for 
the small man is not greatly improved. There are prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of special facilities for small 
traders as is well realized by anyone engaged in banking. 
In the opinion of some competent observers the banks 
are attempting to woo the smaller man, because they 
feel that in the immediate post-war period the larger 
industrial units will not require bank accommodation 
to any great extent; therefore a recovery in advances 
can only be made if new avenues of lending are opened. 
The scanty authoritative evidence available supports 
this theory. The small man therefore is to be welcomed, 
but he will not be granted loan facilities unless he has 
a sound proposition, can pledge something by way of 
security and can guarantee quick repayment. 


Tue man without much capital and with few suitable 
pledging assets will find the banks still very chary of 
making him an advance, however much they may 
sympathize with him. In the old days before the last war 
personal character was frequently the main security 
offered by a small trader. The relationship between bank 
manager and client was much more intimate than it is 
today, as a manager must now submit most cases to 
head office where the matter is dealt with free from all 
personal influence. Providing adequate security was 
pledged, banks were always prepared to make a loan to 
the small trader on lengthier terms than those granted 
to the larger business unit. Such loans were relatively 
small in amount, fairly well spread and not in contra- 
diction to the accepted policy. A continuation of this 
practice, coupled with easier repayment conditions may 
help the small trader, but it is not a new innovation that 
warrants the current press publicity. 

The fact that bankers are exercised in their minds 
over the question of post-war banking is obvious from 
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Canada’s Plan 


Establishment of an Industrial Development Bank 
for Canada has been proposed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. This institution, capitalized at $25,000,000, 
would supplement Canada’s private banking facili- 
ties by providing financial assistance to small and 
medium sized industries, either by means of direct 
loans or by guaranteeing loans of lending institu- 
tions. An outline of the bank’s functions appeared 
in BANKING for April (“North of the Border.’’) 
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Private Credit 


Industry in Rural Areas 


Cc. M. HARGER 


This is a phase of the broad problem of credit for 
small business which is now the subject of intensive dis- 
cussion by the new A.B.A. Post-War Credit Commission 
for Small Business (story on page 37). MR. HARGER is 
a director of the Abilene (Kansas) National Bank. 


munity that suddenly became a center of war in- 
dustry and sooner or later will be restored to its 
former status, has a real problem on his hands. 

For years he had been drifting along without much to 
cause anxiety except the finding of places to loan money. 
Then came a feverish influx of builders, the establish- 
ment of a camp or air base, and the town swarmed with 
men and women getting high wages and spending freely. 
His deposits grew, his services were in demand, new 
stores were started to meet increasing trade. 

But some day all the workers will lose their jobs, the 
barracks will be deserted. What then? 

Agricultural communities have their own peculiar 
conditions. Banks and business houses, of course, are 
dependent on the farming and stock raising income. De- 
mands are not capricious; only moderate lines of mer- 
chandise are required. Farms pass from parents to sons 
and daughters, and stability is marked. 

Interviewing bankers, merchants, welfare workers, one 
gets a picture far different. 

Take a typical small city, overwhelmed by the build- 
ing of a $28 million plant and employing 12,000 workers. 
A banker said: “A great number of the employees came 
from outside, but a considerable portion of local people 
were also used, living within a radius of 50 miles. Ex- 
orbitant wages were paid and, of course, it was a 
drawing card for all sorts of persons. A sizable number 
previously working on farms, and in many cases the 
farmers themselves, gave up farming to get the high 


couNnTRY banker, located in an agricultural com- 


The Kansas Industrial Development 
Commission has published an attractive 
brochure which points out in text and 
picture the advantages that state offers 
to industry. At the right are two pages 
from the book, calling attention to the 
diversification of industry Kansas now 
enjoys 


wages. That condition exists today and has been respon- 
sible—with the draft—for the depletion of farm help. It 
is actually next to impossible to obtain any.” 

This lessening of farm population is shown in several 
ways. The country papers have had more “closing out”’ 
sales by rural families in the past six months than in the 
10 depression years. The farms have been rented—if 
possible—or sold to city investors who try to manage 
them by remote control. Deserted farms—houses, barns, 
outbuildings, silos—dot the Middle West area. The for- 
mer owners have given up, the mortgage company has 
taken the land and resold it, probably to the adjoining 
farmer, mechanized tillage making it possible to culti- 
vate more acres. 

In another city a number of men who have been 
working in Pacific Coast shipyards have already re- 
turned. They are the thrifty ones. They brought back a 
part of their wages and reopened the businesses in 
which they were engaged. One war plant manager re- 
ports that many of his men are doing a little farming on 
the side—that is, keeping their farms going; they say 
they are making a profit thereby. “But,” he added, 
“they wish they had stayed on their land. However, 
they have improved their financial position by the 
high wages.” 

Another viewpoint was taken by a chamber of com- 
merce secretary. 

“The rural areas are very well cared for now,” he 
said. “‘ Indebtedness has been reduced in both bank loans 
and farm mortgages. The profits of the farm will de- 
crease. Some sections have seen a very positive trend 
toward land speculation but this is mostly in instances 
where cash has been paid. A crisis will not bring the 
debacle that came in after the other war. A man will 
simply own clear of debt a farm for which he paid too 
much—which is relatively unimportant.” 

That is the situation as regards the farm area. The 
effect of the shift in population and the changing status 
of the agricultural families does not materially affect the 
country bank, except as it lessens the number of possible 
patrons. 

Varied were the responses of bankers, but all had the 
basic thought that some industrial concerns should re- 
place the war industries. 

“We must admit that the growth of a permanent in- 
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dustry is slow,” explained a banker who has served his 
community for many years. “‘Unused capital will be 
abundant after the war and people will want to invest it 
safely and profitably. The community leaders can help 
materially in securing industries, but obtaining those of 
doubtful outcome would be disastrous. Nearly every 
town of size in the country has projected new enter- 
prises which operated for a time, then died. Untold 
millions have been lost by trusting small investors. Too 
much stress is laid on government money, cheap money, 
to finance these projects. An abundance of local funds 
exists for legitimate expansion.” 

“We have had several meetings of the chamber of 
commerce,” said another, “have appointed committees 
and subcommittees, all devoted to reconversion of our 
plants to peacetime industries. Our survey has developed 
some surprising facts about the small industries, gen- 
erally unknown, which are manufacturing goods for 
nationwide concerns. If we find these plants worthy and 
needing capital we are planning to furnish the capital 
for expansion. But that is all to be worked out yet.” 

Much hope is expressed that decentralization of 
large concerns will be effected, but that is not certain. 

“We hope for so much from readjustment of industry 
and are so often disappointed because of the advantage 
of keeping things as they are that we cannot trust too 
much in changes,” said a chamber of commerce secretary. 
“We are trying and that is about all we can say.” 


Mosr urgent at this time is the part that banks can 
take in this conversion, and here is where the bankers 
are agreed. All expressed the opinion that a bank is 
bound to take a leading part in such rehabilitation of 
the town’s activity. 

“Our bank has made a number of loans to further the 
expansion of small industries,” said a midwest banker. 
“Through the Smaller War Plants Corporation, a guar- 
anteed loan was secured and it has worked well. Much 
can be done along that line.” 

Another banker was more cautious: “So much has 
been said about industry increasing its output to make 
employment that sometimes it is forgotten that it is 
only profitable to produce what can be sold. The ex- 
perience after the other war, when warehouses were 
overloaded and their capital fed into invoices, is to be 
considered. Certainly we cannot produce at the wage 
scales set up by the war industries; and unless we can 
find new markets, foreign and domestic, despite the de- 
mand sure to come after the war for commodities we 
cannot build permanently. So we must study every 
angle before advising our customers to invest their 
money.” 

Perhaps the best comment was made by the president 
of a bank and trust company in a city with some 60,000 
aircraft employes. 

“Of course,” he declared, ‘‘in the matter of financing 
operations every bank ought to be willing to step in just 
as strongly as it can with safety. The bank can and 
should go a long way in this field. Furnishing capital is 
another story. Much has been said and is being said of 
the necessity of banks taking more substantial risks in 
financing their customers in the future. Experience has 
proved that banks could not safely assume more risks on 
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the basis of normal interest rates. Certainly they cannot 
do it now on the present extremely low interest charges. 
One of the soundest of banking axioms is that ‘the 
banker should stay on his own side of the counter.’ ” 

The responses vary little East or West. Every com- 
munity is poised to attract some industry that will 
help solve the inevitable employment problem. The 
bankers are foremost in the plans. With the greatest 
deposits in their history they feel a stern responsibility 
to their customers. The laws are strict. The West Coast 
is planning to develop great industrial concerns and 
take away from the East some of its leadership. The 
Middle West—the farming states—are at a disadvan- 
tage because of the well known law that manufacture 
thrives best where population is largest. 


I AM a member of our state’s industrial commission,” 
said a farm state banker. ‘“‘We have some $100,000 to 
spend in research, trying to develop industries that can 
utilize our natural resources and bring here concerns 
that will aid in employment. I feel that while our ability 
to aid greatly financially is limited because of the re- 
strictions of law, yet we bankers can and will lend our 
best efforts to greater development. But we resent the 
Government’s interference, its stepping in with loaning 
agencies and with plans to control our businesses. If the 
Government will keep hands off and allow free enter- 
prise a chance we shall succeed.” 

Bankers associations, chambers of commerce and 
state leader organizations are bending every effort to 
solve the problem. Never was there so widespread an 
effort to decentralize industry and to bring jobs to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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In the Army Finance Office, New York, which disburses mustering out pay to discharged service men 


Jobs Incorporated 


LBERT LEA, Minnesota, has taken the second step in 
A its carefully planned program for the immediate 
post-war future. The current project is the work of 
Jobs Incorporated, a company formed by 16 Albert Lea 
business men for the sole purpose of expanding jobs in 
the community. It follows logically the first step, an 
extensive community survey, which was described in the 
December BANKING by Arthur R. Upgren, vice-presi- 
dent and economist of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, one of the survey’s sponsors. 

Jobs Incorporated proposes to bring new business to 
the town, to aid the expansion of business already there, 
to furnish working capital toward the carrying out of 
those purposes (provided capital is not elsewhere avail- 
able), and to be a general counselor and guide for new 
and old business in Albert Lea. There are now 11 major 
industries in the community. 


Tae president of Jobs Incorporated is C. E. Myers, 
manager of the Interstate Power Company at Albert 
Lea, and community chairman of the Albert Lea and 
Freeborn County Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. BANKING asked Mr. Myers for some information 
about the organization, and this is what he said: 

“Tn order to create a job we believe that you must 
first create opportunity, and Jobs Incorporated has 
been organized for that purpose. By coodinating the 
talent in our community and providing risk money we 
expect by research to locate the right idea and the right 
personnel to start new small industries. Each project 
that we undertake will be under the direct supervision of 
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Jobs Incorporated, and a sponsor will be assigned to each 
project. We have no idea of starting anything large—in 
fact, we are only trying to sow and sprout the seed of 
private enterprise. Our committee is tackling this with 
enthusiasm and we are optimistic about the outcome. 

“Tt would seem that the soundest thing we could look 
for now would be some item that we could manufacture 
in Albert Lea that would be used by our present in- 
dustries; or at least we could find a market through the 
same type of industry we have in Albert Lea. In other 
words, we would like to start some small satellite in- 
dustrial development so that we could have ready access 
to the markets necessary to insure its success. 

“Tt is our plan to have panel meetings by classification 
of business. We will discuss with each business group our 
post-war survey, the problem we have to solve, and will 
solicit cooperation in putting over Jobs Incorporated. 
We shall expect a good idea to come from each business 
classification—that is, we shall expect the implement 
dealers in Albert Lea to come through with a sound idea 
for some small industry that can be sponsored by Jobs 
Incorporated and encouraged and sponsored by the 
implement business.” 

The capitalization of Jobs Incorporated is $100,000, 
represented by 1,000 shares of common stock offered at 
$100 a share. Its articles of incorporation set forth these 
principles: 

“(1) That jobs should be available for all those re- 
turning from military service and for other worthy 
unemployed who may seek them; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Serving Service Men 


TOM E. SHEARER 


CoRPORAL SHEARER 1s stationed with the headquarters 
squadron of an Army Air Forces Redistribution Station. 
His father, C. P. Shearer, is chairman and president of 
the Cumberland (Iowa) Savings Bank. 


WENT into a small city bank at my station the other 

day to cash a personal out-of-town check. The first 

thing that struck me (and the same thing had hap- 
pened before) was the indifference shown by the officer 
to whom I presented the check for an OK. As a civilian 
I’ve presented enough checks to know that no bank is 
anxious to cash a stranger’s check. But when I was a 
civilian the bank officers were willing to look at my 
identification before making a decision. Now I am a 
service man and the bank officer immediately said that 
he couldn’t cash the check. 

It happens that I carry pretty good evidence of my 
bank’s willingness to pay my checks. As proof that the 
identification was sufficient, he did cash the check, as 
had several other bank officers at other stations. But 
the amazing thing was that, in no instance, did any of 
the bank officers check my Army status by my identifi- 
cation items. 

It happens that the two most important items a serv- 
ice man carries on his person are his dog tags and his 
pass. The dog tags (two small metal plates) are stamped 
with his name, serial number, and his nearest relative’s 
name and address (usually the man’s home address). 
From these tags you can get not only the name of the 
man as it appears on every service record, but his serial 
number from which he can never escape. 


On the man’s pass you'll find again his name and serial 
number (to be checked against his dog tags), his outfit or 
unit (from which you can determine his station or post), 
the name of his commanding officer, and his signature. 

These items are more important in evaluating or 
identifying a service man than almost any item which 
would identify his previous civilian status. 

Another thing that has seemed peculiar is the absence 
of checking accounts among service men on permanent 
assignments. Many of these men have sufficient money 
to warrant the maintenance of such accounts. No banker 
who has cashed a check for me has raised the question. 
Yet, asa civilian, whenever I’ve cashed an out-of-town 
check, the bank officer usually inquired whether I was 
going to be there long, mentioned the advantages of a 
local checking account, and gave me a schedule of 
service charges. 

It also happens that service men often have financial 
and business papers to prepare or evaluate, or need a 
notarized signature. It seems odd that the banks which 
offer such services to their customers are very quiet 
about their availability to service men..A little friendly 
counsel about financial and business papers, or free 
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notary service would be most welcome to many service 
men. 

Branch banking facilities have been provided by 
banks from nearby cities on a number of Army and 
Navy posts and stations. The recent enlargement of this 
program indicates an awareness on the part of many 
bankers of the need on the part of service men for bank- 
ing facilities. But this type of facility is an answer in 
only a limited number of cases where the military or 
naval installation is quite large. 

One of the most striking things about the inattention 
which many banks are apparently giving to service men 


and their problems (as compared with their attention to | 


the war program itself) is the comparison which can be 
made with the policies of other types of business. 

Railroads, hotels, restaurants, movies, bars, theatres, 
and merchants generally offer some special discounts, 
prices or facilities to service men. In any event they are 
making clear in their advertising that they are anxious 
to have the business of service men. 


Tae bulk of service men’s business will probably be 
unprofitable for the bank. But when these men return 
to civilian life, we hope a different picture presents itself. 

Here’s another angle that should not be overlooked. 
We hear a great deal about the encroachment of gov- 
ernment into private endeavor. Every banker ought to 
realize what is, unconsciously, perhaps, happening to 
the thinking of a good many service men about private 
banking facilities. 

Any number of service men who were formerly cus- 
tomers of commercial banks have not been inside a bank 
since entering the service—and that means a long time 
in many cases. During this period, the men are drawing 
their pay from the Government; their savings are being 
deducted from that pay by the Government; the Govern- 
ment purchases their bonds, arranges the allotments for 
their families; and handles their insurance. Family emer- 
gency matters are taken care of by the Army relief 
agency, and small loans are made by the Red Cross to 
cover personal emergencies. Money sent to service men 
generally goes in cash in a registered letter, or in the 
form of a money order which can be readily cashed at 
the government post office or the Army post exchange. 

Can it be doubted that the service men rarely think 
of commercial banks in relation to financial matters? 

Bankers may, indeed, ask themselves what will be the 
attitude of returning service men towards commercial 
banking after the war! 

Now, it must be pointed out that there is probably no 
single group of men which is doing more than the bank- 
ers to further the war effort. But they are not likely to 
be given adequate credit for their efforts in later years. 
Their all-out support is easily overlooked. The banker 
is going to be judged by his more personal activities. 
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The Forger’s 


Last Chapter 


MYRON M. STEARNS 


Mr. STEARNS is a frequent contributor to leading 
national magazines. This story is based on fact. 


HE baby was a girl. They named her Arlene. 
“Tt won’t be so bad,” Natty Berman said. “She’ll 
pay her own expenses, easy.” He smiled at his own 
cleverness. “‘Who ever heard of anyone laying paper 
with his wife and baby along? They’ll never get wise 
to us in a hundred years!” 

Estelle thought so, too, looking up at him in her bright, 
hard-faced way. Nearly 20 years younger than Nat, she 
was content to follow his lead. She wasn’t exactly his 
wife, of course, but—just as good. And Nat was a 
wonder! Why, they’d been living on the fat of the land 
for nearly 10 years now, and only one conviction! 


Slightly under medium height, stocky, and so well 
dressed that women glanced at him approvingly, Natty 
Berman—born Nathan Fleishman—looked like almost 
any other stocky, prosperous business man of middle 
age. His curly brown hair was beginning to go gray at 
the temples. It lent him an air of distinction. Only the 
secret, conceited quirk that gives professional criminals 
the delusion that they are smart enough to outwit, 
single-handed, all the forces of society arrayed against 
them, set him apart from a thousand others. When 
Baby Arlene was two years old, the three of them—Nat, 
Estelle, and the baby, driving up together to the front 
of the best hotel in a shiny car—made a fine impression. 

“Did I call the turn, or didn’t I?” Nat would ask 
Estelle, triumphantly, from time to time. “With the 
kid along they’ll never tumble. 


In New York City a baffling search was going on. 
Secret Service men were trying to discover the identity 
of a stealer of government checks from Brooklyn apart- 
ment houses. More than 20 allotment checks and others 
had been cashed at different stores by a single suave, 
convincing customer. The descriptions tallied with each 
other perfectly—but otherwise the thief had left no 
trace. Each trail ended as abruptly as it began. 

“He’s a slick one,” Steve Hansen said. 

“Slicker’n grease,” Harry Ellis, working on the case 
with him, agreed. “Looks as if he must have come over 
here to Brooklyn from somewhere else, picked these 
boxes, cashed his checks, and gone back again.” 

“Likely so,” Steve agreed. “He’s sure no common 
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check-lifter. Could be he’s a big-time scratcher, using 
a little easy pickings out of government envelopes on 
the side. Could be.” 

“Wouldn’t do any harm,” Harry Ellis supplemented 
his thought, “to go through the files. We’ve got no 
better leads.” 

Together they went to the New York police head- 
quarters. Combing the records and photographs of 
professional forgers at the Bureau of Criminal Identifi- 
cation, they selected half a dozen pictures that tallied 
to some extent with the description given by store- 
keepers. Then back they went to Brooklyn. 

Doubtfully the first gullible merchant looked through 
the assortment. Then he pursed his lips. 

“‘There’s the bird,” he said, confidently. 

“Sure?” 

“Sure.” 

One by one the other victims selected the same photo. 
No doubt about it. Nathan Fleishman, alias Natty 
Berman, alias W. H. Stern and a lot of other names, 

‘ was their man. But his whereabouts had been unknown 
to police for more than two years, ever since he had 
violated parole by returning to partnership with a shop- 
lifter companion who had been convicted with him for 
a short term. He was well and unfavorably known to 
police in Pittsburgh and St. Louis as well as New York. 
The Hotelmen’s Association had issued warnings to 
members concerning his activities. He was wanted at 
Atlantic City and Miami and half a dozen other places 
for passing fraudulent checks. But no one knew where 
or how to put their hands on him. 

“This woman he runs with,” Steve Hansen ruminated 
aloud, “was visited by a woman who claimed to be her 
sister while she was doing her stretch on the Island. 
Could be. Here’s the address.” 

The Muller family had moved. But by following 
through two new addresses the agents finally located 
them—husband, wife and three children. 


“What a pretty baby!” Ellis commented of a picture 
on the mantel. “Girl, isn’t it? One of yours?” 

“No,” Mrs. Muller answered. “That’s my sister’s 
baby. Isn’t she lovely?” 

The bogus insurance men left. “Department store 
photo,” Ellis said. “‘ Notice it?” 

“Surest thing you know,” Steve answered. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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What Money Really Costs 


J. K. LASSER 


Mr. LAssER, member of a firm of New York certified 
public accountants bearing his name, is a tax authority. His 
writings in that field include several articles for BANKING. 


HE increase in corporate rates under the recently 

passed Federal Revenue Act has reemphasized (if 

that was at all necessary) the penetrating impact 
of the profits tax in our business economy. Advisors of 
business realize that proper counsel for present activities 
and future planning must revolve about the company’s 
taxes. Bankers, maintaining a preemptive position in 
business conferences do, and must, know the field 
intimately. 

Of particular interest to the banking fraternity is the 
effect of the tax rates on the cost of borrowing money. 
We know that the interest is reduced by the tax on 
income not used for this purpose. Furthermore, for 
corporations using the invested capital method of com- 
puting their excess profits taxes, borrowings increase the 
excess profits credit. However, one half of the interest, 
for these companies, is added to the amount subject to 
the tax. 

With these difficult factors in mind, the banker’s prob- 
lem has become complex. The kernel of the information 
he passes on to his client is not the original cost of money, 
but the ultimate cost. A formula to get at this figure, at 
the banker’s immediate disposal, will tell the final story 
to your client. 


Tae actual computation of the effect of these in each 
case is generally difficult. A good deal depends upon 
interweaving the credits, deductions, and the income. 
But the effective rate of interest is easily calculable. It 
is furnished in the table at the head of this article. 

Study of that will produce the amazing information 
that the actual cost of money borrowed by a company 
using the invested capital credit gives an actual profit 
when the rate is less than 4.886 per cent. Borrowings at 
2 per cent actually produce a net cash gain to the com- 
pany of over 1 per cent of the loan. Other important 
net costs are stated in the table. 

These figures are an important aid in reviewing com- 
pany commitments for present-day requirements. Dur- 
ing the pendency of an excess profits tax, most loans 
add little or nothing to current operating costs. They 
may even give a profit to the borrower: And this result 
may be operative if the company is not subject to the 
excess profits tax in the current year. It may have paid a 
profits tax in prior years, or will pay it in future years. 
By the process of the unused excess profits carryovers, 
either backwards or forwards for two years in either 
direction, the reduction of the original interest cost is 
assured. This permits the interest paid to be used as a 
deduction, against the income subject to excess profits, 
in either of the two years before or after the present year. 
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Actual Rate of Interest on Borrowed Capital 


Assuming 40 per cent Normal and Surtax, and Invested Capital 
up to $5,000,000 and 10 per cent Post-war Credit 


If rates 
of interest 
paid on 
Borrowed 
Capital are 
1% 
1% 
2 
2% 
3 
3% 
4 
4% 
5 
6 


If company pays an 
excess profits tax of 95% 
Under Under 
Invested Income 
Capital Credit 
*1.448% .145% 
.218 
*1.075 .29 
.889 .363 
.703 .435 
.508 
.33 .58 
.144 .653 
.043 
.229 .798 
415 .87 


* Indicates actual net saving. There is no cost or saving when 
interest rate is 4.886 per cent. 


If company 
is subject 
to normal 
tax and 

surtax only 


6% 


80% 
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Furthermore, that condition is equally true in many 
cases where the borrowing corporation sustained a loss. 
Here the net operating loss carryover can be used in the 
same cyclical period of five years. In addition to reducing 
the excess profits tax it reduces the ordinary normal and 
surtaxes. The chart shows you the actual rate of interest 
when the company is only subject to these two taxes. 

An interesting result of a combination of the operat- 
ing loss and the unused profits credit may, in some in- 
stances, extend the cycle from a five year to a nine year 
period. For example, the operating loss carried back two 
years may, in that year, wipe out the credit. This, in 
turn, would permit the use of that unused credit in 
computing the excess profits tax for the year, two years 
prior to that. Under the same set of facts the operating 
loss may permit the use of the credit for the year, two 
years in the future, to a year, two years after that one. 

For what it is, worth, it is obvious that the interest 
rate charged by banks is of no great effect. It becomes 
absurd to argue as to whether the rate shall be 2 per cent 
or 5 per cent. The actual cash outlay by the customer 
is not significant. If the company is subject to the excess 
profits tax, the highest possible net cost at 2 per cent is 
.56 per cent and at 5 per cent is 1.4 per cent. 

All the disdain for common mathematics is simply a 
result of the manner in which the law approves the 
interest and borrowings as a measure of determining the 
tax. The table will give it to you, with this caution. The 
law will not sanction borrowing for the sake of securing 
the profit sometimes indicated. But if it occurs in the 
ordinary course of business, it is highly endorsed and 
extremely worth while. 
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Building for the Future 


Education 


for Living 


ROSANNE AMBERSON 


Miss AMBERSON has had a long experience in publish- 
ings, public relations and consumer education. She edited 
The Family Dollar Magazine, a monthly publication s pon- 
sored by the Consumer Credit Institute of America, and she 
has also taught at New York University. In this article 
she writes about the educational emphasis on housing. 


HE most intelligent group of potential home owners 
[ever to enter the home buying market is now in 

the making, for Young America is studying to- 
morrow’s homes. All over the country in our high schools 
and colleges teen-age boys and girls are learning about 
home ownership, home building and home financing 
under the leadership of practical teachers who believe 
in education for living. 

This nationwide educational emphasis on housing is 
not new. It has been gathering force for 15 years, but 
now, as we look ahead to a post-war home building re- 
vival, it has greater strength and vitality than ever 
before. When school age young people of today suddenly 
step over into adult life, they will know what kind of 
home they want to buy, and what they can afford to buy. 
Certainly the businessmen who serve them, who supply 
them with shingles for the roof, a dishwasher for the 
kitchen, or a mortgage for the éntire house will do well to 
understand the kind of training which has given them 
judgment and discrimination. 

There is nothing pedantic or routine about the modern 
high school or college approach to housing. Take a quick 


look across the country and see how it is being done. 

The John Smiths of Champaign, Illinois, are proud as 
punch of their new home. They bought it just before the 
war—a compact little house, efficiently designed, in- 
expensive, soundly built. That home is one of several 
planned, constructed, and equipped by high school 
students of Champaign. Manual arts boys and home 
economics girls worked together on architectural design. 
The boys built the house, the girls decided decorative 
schemes and selected equipment. 

Down in Hazard, Kentucky, deep in the heart of the 
mountain country, where the word “underprivileged” 
has a grim meaning, there is a community school house 
now used as a dormitory for boarding students. That 
building is made of native log and stone. It was planned 
and built by students, teachers and parents. It serves as 
a realistic training center where young people live and 
where they learn by practice the art of homemaking: 

Cecil Township in Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
is one of many Pennsylvania communities to boast of a 
homemaking cottage. Once it was a battered old dwell- 
ing. Then home economics students in the iocal high 
school helped to transform it into an attractive, livable 
house. Over nearly 16 years it has provided a practical 
laboratory for hundreds of young people interested in 
home building and renovation. 

New kitchens for old—here is a project in remodeling 
carried on by upstate rural New York students. Follow- 
ing classroom discussions and 4-H Club meetings, boys 
and girls went back into their own home kitchens and, 
at minimum expense, replaced old-fashioned, fatigue- 
producing arrangements with convenient work areas and 
properly located equipment. The result—labor-saving 
farm kitchens planned to meet farm living requirements. 


Turse homes built by students, these transformed cot- 
tages where young people learn by doing, these home 
remodeling jobs are not unusual projects created by un- 
usual schools. They are part of a vast, new trend in real- 
istic education fashioned by realistic teachers. First 
among these realistic teachers are the home economists. 
About 25,000 of them instruct in junior and senior high 
schools. Still another thousand plus are to be found in 
state education departments, state colleges and special 
homemaking schools. And some 2,500 are members of 


The house-planning course at Cornell University teaches girls 
how to plan a home, inside and out 
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the United States Extension Service, working directly 
with rural young people and rural families. 

This small army of specially trained teachers, all of 
them women, comes in direct contact with nearly 
5,000,000 boys and girls every year. They are the spear- 
head of a teaching program which considers the child as 
an individual, his environment in home and community 
and seeks to equip each young person with practical, 
factual information which will help him develop a satis- 
fying life. The home economist teaches her students 
many things about many everyday things—food, nutri- 
tion, clothing, family relationships, personal finance, 
buymanship, and, of course, housing. Perhaps housing 
should come first on the list, since the home as the center 
and soul of family life, plays a part in every area of the 
home economist’s many-sided pro.zram. 


A recent survey of some 24 state syllabi outlining 
courses of home economics to be followed by high schools 
throughout the states, revealed that units of study on 
home building, home planning, and remodeling were 
listed by all but two syllabi. In subject matter housing 
units run a gamut from the broad question of renting 
versus owning to a blow-by-blow study of how the house 
is put together from cellar to roof. Special emphasis is 
placed on ingenious remodeling, beautification of house 
and grounds, the many things a family can do by itself 
without the aid of high-priced experts or expensive 
“miracle” equipment. Twenty of the same state syllabi 
also list courses in money management, consumer fi- 
nance or personal economics, and here the problem of 


the home mortgage comes in for discussion along with 
other problems of family saving, spending and investing. 


The home economist is not alone in her stress on 
housing education. One of her allies in realistic teaching 
is another modern educator, the teacher of social science. 
As yet it is difficult to count heads among the social 
science teachers. They are even now emerging from the 
ranks of history and civics instructors. Their purpose is 
to bring a vital, alive, new interpretation to changing 
social and economic conditions. Everyday economics is 
also their province together with the social aspects of 
housing. 

At the college level the tempo of home building in- 
struction picks up and intensifies. Here we find a more 
technical study of architectural design, a sharper atten- 
tion to construction materials and their relative merits, 
a more mature consideration of community housing 
problems and city planning as well as the social implica- 
tions of good homes, slum clearance, shifts in population 
in war and post-war periods. 

No story of housing education in this country is com- 
plete without the astounding chapter on home improve- 
ment written by the United States Extension Service. 
All told there are about 10,000 extension agents. Nearly 
a third are women, trained home economists. The other 
two-thirds are men, experts in agriculture and rural liv- 
ing. These agents, joint employees of Federal and state 
governments, use the state land-grant colleges as a hub, 
and working out through country offices, reach into 
rural, small town and occasionally city areas. In 1940, 
before war-time shortages of material limited building 
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Reading, Writing, ’Rithmetic and Housing 


Housive has joined the three R’s as a basic study 
course from primary school through high school. 
In northern Florida consolidated schools have already 
experimented with a 12-year housing program and 
New York State is now considering the inclusion of 
such a program in its own home economics cur- 
riculum. 

In the Florida course, six year olds are taught to 
keep houses and gardens clean. Grade 2 youngsters 
build a playhouse. Children in Grade 3 learn how 
to take care of the schoolhouse inside and out. In 
the elementary grades boys and girls study houses 
in other lands and learn principles of house con- 
struction. Junior and senior high school pupils take 
up ways of conserving, planning, building and fur- 
nishing homes, and improving the community. 

A chart of housing subjects suitable for each grade 
has recently been developed by the Sloan Project in 
Applied Economics at University of Florida. New 
York State is studying this chart carefully and will 
probably use it as a model for its own program. 
With New York leading the way in statewide 
housing education, other states may follow suit. 


and remodeling, extension agents reported that work 
with 1,000,000 4-H Club boys and girls and their fami- 
lies had resulted in the building, remodeling, repairing 
or painting of 274,330 buildings. 

What does all this mean to the banker and the busi- 
nessman who manufactures materials and equipment 
for the home? It means, first of all, that a nation of in- 
telligent, trained home owners is on the march. In 
tomorrow’s home market the jerry-built house will find 
few takers. The gimcrack equipment which fails to 
stand up under living stress will not lure the buyer. 
The over-priced home with an unrealistic mortgage 
beyond the financial means of the average family or un- 
adjusted to home depreciation will go a-begging. 


Bor there is another significance to the banker and 
business man in today’s housing education. At high 
school or college level and under extension service lead- 
ership the study of home building parallels the work now 
being started in bank-sponsored home building and 
home saver clubs. 

The home saver club supplies a missing link. It ex- 
tends an understanding of construction, ownership and 
financing to an important segment of the nation, the 
home builders of the present and immediate future, the 
parents of tomorrow’s home builders. If these two pro- 
grams can be coordinated, the picture will round out. 
School age young people will find a common interest 
with their fathers and mothers in a common study of 
housing. They will be students together. 

To the teacher, the banker can further make a special 
contribution in the realm of home ownership and finance 
as well as in the yet broader field of consumer economics. 
Here the teacher is moving into uncharted territory 
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with little to aid her save out-dated textbooks filled 
with “bankers’ banking,” dry as dust descriptions of 
Federal Reserve System, or long expositions on the mint- 
ing of money. She needs, instead, down to earth explana- 
tions of real life economic problems—how to get a job, 
how to handle income, how to buy intelligently, how to 
invest, how to save, how to pay taxes, how to borrow, 
how to arrange a mortgage, how to evaluate the national 
and international events which affect all the activities 
centered in the home. 

In return, the home economist and her allies, the so- 
cial science teacher and the extension worker, have much 
to offer the banker and business man. They have been 
teaching housing and many related realistic subjects 
for more than 15 years. They have tried out, discarded 
or proven a variety of training techniques. Through 
their students they have come to understand patterns 
of family living at all income levels. They know how to 
plan lecture study-programs and exhibits that are edu- 
cationally sound and suited to the needs of the com- 
munity. They will recommend lectures and exhibits to 
their students and their students’ parents. Their advice 
and counsel has already been valuable to many business 
groups interested in education. It will prove priceless 
to bankers as new home-planning clubs and institutes 
are developed and as the static present merges with the 
active future in post-war home building. 


ENG) 
What's New? 


Radio was used by the Peoples Bank of Cumberland, 
Maryland, to carry a meeting of its Home Ownership 
Savings Club to a larger audience than the membership. 

This club had as its April session speaker Howard 
Leland Smith, chief architect of the Federal Housing 
Administration. His talk on construction ideas, which he 
demonstrated on a blackboard, was broadcast over the 
local station. 

Harold R. Fletcher, the bank’s cashier and organizer 
of this widely publicized club, reports that many favora- 
ble comments were received from radio listeners. Inci- 
dentally, he also says the bank is getting “an astounding 
volume” of other business from customers who have 
been attracted by the club promotion. 


Howard L. Smith, FHA’s chief architect, does a blackboard 
sketch for the Cumberland Home Ownership Savings Club 


Lord Portal, 
British Works 
Minister, in- 
spects one of the 
500,000 prefab- 
ricated steel 
houses that are 
to be built in 
Britain after the 
war 


INTERNATIONAL 


The McDowell National Bank of Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, has a Post-war Home Club which is carrying on 
an educational program for prospective home builders 
and buyers in the community. 

By means of lectures, discussions, motion pictures and 
educational literature, the club is bringing to its mem- 
bers the latest information on various phases of home 
construction. 

Vice-president Clifford W. Harpst informs BANKING 
that the club has been well received by the people of 
Sharon and vicinity, which have a population of 85,000. 

“Tt is surprising,” he says, “to find the number of 
people who have made up their minds they are going to 
build a good home after the war. 

“We start out by furnishing each member with a 
scrapbook, and from time to time mail him literature on 
the various subjects. Of course we cannot allow the 
promotion of any particular building material or brand. 
The matters of location, materials, contractor, architect, 
labor, etc., are left entirely to the member’s discretion. 

“Members are to be under no obligation to us as the 
sponsor of the program, nor are they required to sign 
any agreement to build or to choose any particular type 
of financing. The only requirement for membership is 
that the applicant be a regular saver, preferably through 
the medium of War Bonds; however, a savings account 
is O.K. 

“Club membership is not restricted to folks who plan 
to build after the war, but is equally beneficial and is 
recommended for present home owners who plan to re- 
model or who wish to purchase an existing home.” 


aN) 


The Producers’ Council, Inc., a national organiza- 
tion of manufacturers of quality building materials, has 
prepared a guide, ‘How to Plan for Tomorrow,” de- 
signed to aid building product manufacturers in estimat- 
ing the probable post-war demand for their goods. The 
pamphlet, illustrated with statistical charts, lists several 
“‘musts”’ for the manufacturer. Among them is the need 
for lower costs. 

All elements of the construction industry, says the 
guide, ‘“‘should intensify efforts to reduce costs of con- 
struction.”’ Every means to that end should be explored, 
such as new methods and materials, design, construction 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC NEW CONSTRUCTION 


SELECTED YEARS 1929 TO 49 
(Bithons of Deters) 


From the Producers’ Council’s new guide 


and distribution techniques, standardization of materials 
and sizes, and pre-assembly of related parts. 


The First National Bank of Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
is circulating a booklet to help post-war planners. Out- 
lining steps whereby the individual can get a new home, 
a new car or new household equipment when those 
things are again available, it also gives the prospective 
home owner a chance to estimate his or her post-war 
credit needs. A dozen or more purposes for which the 
bank will make consumer goods loans are listed. The 
purchase or construction of a home are the first two 


items on the list. 


In a new pamphlet, “Housing for War and the Job 
Ahead,” the National Housing Agency offers an outline 
for community action toward the development of a 
housing program. It suggests these specific plans: 

“Determine the total need in the light of normal 
incomes of citizen groups. ; 

“Match up that need with the existing housing sup- 
ply, including structures which can be modernized, to 
determine the need for new construction. 

“Decide where the community’s residential districts 
are to expand. 

“‘Earmark specific slum areas and blighted neighbor- 
hoods for redevelopment and determine the nature of 
that redevelopment. 

“Help the neighborhood associations in older but 
still acceptable areas to conserve and protect their 
residential qualities. 

“Coordinate housing plans with all other community 
post-war plans. 

“Re-examine building codes and zoning ordinances to 
determine whether revision is needed in the light of 
technical development and community housing plans. 

“Re-examine the municipal tax structure to decide 
whether there are obstacles to economic housing develop- 
ment that can be lifted or moderated. 

“Consult with builders and financial institutions to 
determine how much of the housing need can be met by 
private capital unaided, how much can be met through 
mortgage insurance or secondary credit, how much will 
need other forms of financial assistance.” 
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Inside the Crystal Ball 


MARGARET KANE 


Miss KANE is research assistant in the A.B.A. Mort- 
gage Research and Real Estate Department. 


— actually knows what the post-war home is 
going to be like, inside or out. Nobody can say with 
certainty just how it will differ from the pre-war home. 
But one thing seems evident. For the first time in the 
history of the world, homes will be planned for the 
benefit of those who are to operate them. 

The task of operating the home plant has become 
more difficult since the war has been in progress. The 
shortage of womanpower in the home that has been 
growing for a long time has reached a crisis during the 
war and probably never will be entirely made up again. 
Women who formerly devoted their entire time to run- 
ning a household, and perhaps employed a maid or two 
beside, now have no servant problem because there are 
no servants, and frequently are working at war jobs 
themselves or so occupied with other war activities that 
they have little time left to devote to household tasks. 
They have reason to appreciate as never before the value 
of a home planned for maximum efficiency of operation. 

Compactness, simplicity, and efficiency may be ex- 
pected to characterize the post-war home. But the house 
must still be a home, the center of the family life. It can- 
not be reduced to the cold impersonality of a hospital or 
an office. It must be attractive and comfortable, and 
must reflect the personalities of those who live in it. 

It is not likely that compactness will be sought 
through further reduction in room sizes. On the contrary, 
rooms will probably be larger than in the pre-war house. 
There may be fewer rooms, and one room may serve 
more purposes than in the past. The dining room, for 
example, as a separate room seems to be disappearing. 
It has been reduced, in many houses built in recent 
years, to an alcove off the living room or kitchen, or even 
to a corner in the living room itself. There are indications 
that the basement also may be on the way out. 

Compactness may be offset by design that gives the 
effect of spaciousness. There may be movable partitions 
enabling two or more rooms to be thrown into one when 
occasion requires. Mirrors also may be used to create a 
feeling of space. 

The houses in all probability will be brighter. There is 
an effort in modern design to break down as much as 
possible the barrier separating the indoors and the out- 
doors, and this tendency doubtless will lead to an in- 
creased use of glass space. Windows are likely to be 
larger, especially where the house overlooks a pleasant 
view. Some modern houses have been designed with an 
entire side consisting of windows that extend from floor 
to ceiling. Where large windows are not feasible, more 
light can be brought in by the use of glass blocks. 

There will probably be a great deal of color in the 
post-war house to compensate for the simplicity of the 
design and the lack of ornamentation. Wall surfaces and 
trim throughout will be plain and easy to clean, but as 
colorful as the taste of the owner dictates. The whole 
effect will be cheerful, in tune with the spirit of victory. 
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BANKING NEWS 


R. M. Hanes Heads Small Business Credit Commission 


St. Louis Is Host to 
Institute's Wartime 
Conference, June 6-8 


Acceleration of Three 
Courses Recommended 


Announcement will be made 
at the American Institute of 
Banking’s wartime conference 
in St. Louis, June 6-8, of the 
executive council’s decision to 
recommend that chapters ac- 
celerate three standard educa- 


tional courses by reducing the | 


time required to cover the sub- 


jects from 42 to 30 hours for the | 


duration of the war, thereby 
enabling banks to speed the 
training of new and inexperi- 
enced personnel. 

The courses which the Coun- 
cil recommends be given in 15 
weekly two-hour sessions for 


the duration are: ‘‘ Fundamen- | 


tals of Banking—How a Bank 
Works,” ‘Commercial Law,” 
and “‘ Negotiable Instruments.” 
The same credit would be al- 
lowed and the same textbooks 
would be used as hitherto. 
President David L. Colby 
has announced that A.B.A. 
President A. L. M. Wiggins 
will address the first general 


session of the Institute and that | 
Goeffrey F. Morgan, manager, | 


speakers’ bureau, Douglas Air- 
craft Company, will speak at 
the second general session. 


Speakers for the educational | 


conference to be held on the 
morning of June 7, announced 
by National Educational Di- 
rector William A. Irwin, will 
include: J. Cameron Thomson, 
president, Northwest Bancor- 
poration, speaking on banking 
education; Ralph Endicott, as- 


sistant treasurer, Washington | 


(D. C.) Loan & Trust Com- 


pany, speaking on the effective- | 


ness of the Job instructor 
Training program; and Edward 
G. Perschbacher, of the First- 
Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, who will speak on 
forums and seminars. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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| at the Drake Hotel in Chicago 


| as possible. 


| A.B.A. Subcommittee on Model 


Mid-Continent Trust 


Meeting at Chicago | 
The 14th Mid-continent | 
Trust Conference will be held 


on Nov. 9 and 10, according to 
Trust Division President Henry 
A. Theis, who is vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of | 
New York. 

Like previous wartime trust 
conferences, this meeting will 
be devoted chiefly to the ex- 
ploration of problems arising 
out of the war and to those that 
are likely to arise in the post- 
war adjustment period. 

Mr. Theis urges member 
banks to make hotel and trans- 
portation reservations as early 


Group to Draft Model 
State Banking Code 


A recommendation of the 


State Banking Code to the 
Committee on State Legisla- 
tion that it be authorized to 


| formulate an outline of provi- | 


sions which t believes a model 


state banking code hould con- | 


tain was unanimously adopted | 
at the recent Chicago meeting | 


of the Committee. 

The cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association 
Bank Supervisors will be sought 


| by the subcommittee. The con- 


sensus of the committee was | 
that chattel mortgages on air- 
planes and on commercial vehi- | 
cles used in interstate traffic | 
should be studied, and recom- 
mendations made as to neces- 
sary legislation. 


State Secretary Meetings 


The State Association Sec- 
tion is making tentative plans 


| for regional conferences of the 
| state secretaries during 


the 
Summer. The meetings for the 


will be held in Asheville, N. C., 


and for the eastern secretaries 


| in New Haven, Conn. 


of State | 


| ington, D. C. 


A.B.A. Working on Details of Post-War Unit; 
Executives to Study Plan at June Meeting 


Details of the American Bankers Association’s plan for a 
Post-War Credit Commission for Small Business are being 
worked out under the chairmanship of Robert M. Hanes, former 


| president of the A. B. A., and president, Wachovia Bank and 


Trust Company, Winston Salem, N. C. Membership of the 
24-man Commission, which is to be composed of two members 


R. M. Hanes 


New Trust Committee 
Seeks to Aid Veterans 
incapacitated by War 


Appointment of a new A.B.A. 
Trust Division Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs to study ways 
in which trust companies can 
better serve returning incapaci- 
tated veterans, especially with 
respect to guardianships and 
conservatorships, has been an- 
nounced by President Henry A. 
Theis. 

Chester R. Davis, vice-presi- | 
dent and trust officer, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
Other members include: Ver- 
non Hitchins, trust officer, 
State Street Trust Company, 
Boston; Howard E. Parks, 
trust officer, The Denver (Colo.) | 
National Bank; M. B. Stine, | 
trust officer, First National | 


| Bank, Danville, Ill.; and Sid- | 
southern secretaries probably | 


ney F. Taliaferro, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The | 
Riggs National Bank, Wash- | 


| of credit, 
| changed and will continue to 


from each Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict—half of them represent- 
ing large banks and half repre- 
senting small banks—is also 
receiving careful consideration. 

It is anticipated that a pre- 
liminary meeting of the A. B. A. 
executive officers chiefly con- 
cerned with setting up the new 
Commission will be held early 
in June to review progress made 
and to consider future organi- 
zation plans. 


Favorable Press Comment 


Comment on the Post-War 
Credit Commission for Small 
Business by the financial edi- 
tors for the most part has been 
highly favorable. Ralph Hen- 
dershot, financial editor of the 
New York World-Telegram, 
quoted as follows from the 
Executive Council’s announce- 
ment of the plan: 

“Accepting every good loan 
that comes in the bank might 
have been a satisfactory method 
of operation years ago when 
banks had a virtual monopoly 
but times have 


change. Banks can be aggres- 
sive and sound, but they cannot 
be sound long in the post-war 


| period if they are not aggres- 


sive.” 
He went on to comment: 
“The above is not an excerpt 


| from a speech by a New Dealer, 
| although it sounds strikingly 
| like something one of these 


fellows might have said. It is 
the considered opinion of the 
Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association as 
reported by BANKING, the offi- 
cial publication of the Asso- 
ciation. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Post-War Credit 
(Continued from page 37) 


“And it reflects the new 
spirit that has arisen in the 
banking business,’’ Mr. Hen- 
dershot added, ‘‘—a new light 


icing the credit needs of Ameri- 
can business better than it ever 
has been served before. Dyed- 
in-the-wool bankers will insist 
that it came about entirely as a 
result of competitive condi- 
tions, but outside observers are 
likely to see in it, also, the 
grasping of a new principle— 
a principle which holds that 
important service institutions, 
like corporations, have respon- 
sibilities to the general public 


“Quite naturally, our banks 


certain degree, they were moth- 


however, they begin to show 
signs of having grown to ma- 
turity. At any rate, they are 
striking out on their own, blaz- 
ing new trails in the business 
that may play an important 
part in creating a healthier and 
sounder world in the years 
ahead.”’ 


A.1.B. Conference 
(Continued from page 37) 


A panel of three women will 
discuss Institute training for 
bank women. Participants will 
be: Helen Jackson, chairman 
of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee and member of staff 
of Wachovia National Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston- 


that promises to result in serv- | 


as well as to their stockholders. | 


patterned their activities after | 
those in the British Isles. To a | 


ered by British banks. Now, | 


Gardiner Cobb 


Cobb Made Assistant 
Comptroller of A.B.A. 


Gardiner Cobb, for 20 years 
a member of the American 
Bankers Association staff in 
New York, has been made 
| assistant comptroller of the 
A.B.A., a new office. 

Mr. Cobb is widely known 
| among bankers throughout the 
country. He has had charge 
of membership records and o 
transportation arrangements 
| for Association officers and 
| staff members. 

In his new post he will be 
assistant to Comptroller John 
J. Rooney. 


Savings Booklet 


The A.B.A. Savings Division 
| is preparing a booklet designed 
| to emphasize the importance of 
| banks’ maintaining a hospita- 
| ble attitude toward savings 
| depositors in wartime as well 

as in times of peace. 


Salem, N. C.; Marjorie Foley, 

Bank of America, N. T. & 

S. A., San Francisco, and Doro- 
| thy Druckenbrod, Federal Re- 
| serve Bank, Cleveland. 
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National Banks Had 
Earnings Gain in ‘43 


A.B.A. Reports 8% 
Rise in Operating Net 


| The annual survey of earn- 
ings and expenses of national 
banks by the National Bank 
Division of the A.B A. reveals 
that gross earnings from cur- 
rent operations of all national 
|banks for the calendar year 
| 1943 exceeded by 10 per cent 
those earnings ‘n the last pre- 
\ceding 12 months. Operating 
expenses increased 11 per cent, 
| leaving an improvement of $23,- 
000,000, or 8 per cent, in the 
net from current operations. 
The sharp reversal in the 
positions of the two items of 
| heaviest income—interest and 
discounts on loans, and interest 


| 


and dividends on securities— | 


about as anticipated. The 

former, at an average rate of 
| 3.6 per cent as against a gross 
return of 4 per cent in the pre- 
\ceding year, dropped 16 per 
‘cent from $432,388,000, and 
the !atter, on a yield of 1.4 per 
cent compared with 1.9 per 
|cent in 1942, increased 42 per 
|cent from $354,306,000. 

In the expenses section, the 
principal item was a 5.5 per 
cent higher total of salaries 
and wages paid to about 1,000 
fewer officers and approximately 
| 6,200 more employees. Next in 
| size was the sum paid in taxes. 
| It increased 33 per cent to a 
total of $131,252,000. That ad- 
dition, following a rise of 17 
per cent in 1942, indicates 
/how heavy the tax burden is. 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


Service Charge Study 


A survey of checking ac- 
count and miscellaneous service 
charges levied by banks is being 
made by the A.B.A.— Bank 
Management Commission. 

Questionnaires were sent to 
clearinghouse associations ask- 
ing for pertinent data and when 
returns are in the findings will 
be published in a booklet, a 
copy of which will be sent to 
all member banks. 

This study was undertaken 
because of the increasing inter- 
est on this subject and the fact 
that no recent survey had been 
made in this field. 


For the first time since 1937 
no part of the total net earn- 
ings from current operations 
was dissipated in losses and 
charge-offs. These sums were 
lower by 8 per cent, while re- 
coveries on loans and invest- 
ments plus profits on securities 
sold were 55 per cent higher 
than in the preceding year. 
These improvements accounted 
for an excess of $35,000,000 
of recoveries and profits over 
losses and depreciation and, 
when added to the net earnings 
from current operations, dis- 
close that net profits before 
dividends were equal! to 33 per 
cent of gross earnings as against 
26.2 per cent of gross earnings 
in 1942. 

F. Raymond Peterson, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Pat- 
erson, N. J., is president, and 
Edgar E. Mountjoy, deputy 
manager of the A.B.A., is sec- 
retary of the National Bank 
Division. 


American Bankers Association 


June 6-8 American Institute of Banking Wartime Conference, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 

Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Second War Service Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
Mid-continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


June 19- 
July 1 
Sept. 24-27 
Nov. 9-10 


State Associations 


Washington, Hotel Davenport, Spokane 

District of Columbia, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 
West Virginia, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 
Virginia, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke 

Wisconsin, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee 

South Dakota, Alonzo Ward Hotel, Aberdeen 
Arizona, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix 


Connecticut, New Haven Lawn Club, New Haven 


June 
June 


Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 
Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Company, Provi- 
dence 

Michigan, Hotel Statler, Detroit 
Idaho, Hotels Boise and Owyhee, Boise 
Wyoming, Gladstone Hotel, Casper 
Montana, Finlen Hotel, Butte 
Vermont, Hotel Vermont, Burlington 
Maine, Poland Spring 

Utah, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 
Sept. 19-20 National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Hotel Cleveland, Ohio 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, Hotel Statler, Buffalo 


Sept. 28-29 
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State Association Activities 


Post-War Guide 


The Missouri BANKERS ASSOCIATION has issued a 24- 
page ‘“‘ Guide to Post-War Planning” for member banks, 
based on the premise that an orderly approach to indi- 
vidual planning now will help solve the broader problems 
of commercial banking when the war is won. 

The booklet presents a series of tables and outlines for 
the banks to work out their own analyses of future 
trends in deposits and loans, and to study local business 
conditions which will in the future control and influence 
bank activity. A table is also given for analyzing the 
investment portfolio, showing the possible changes that 
would take place in the event of an increase or decrease 
in demand for loans. 

As a first step, the guide warns bank management to 
consider carefully how the individual community will be 
affected by economic, political and social trends, and not 
to accept conclusions which may be valid for the nation 
as a whole. It urges an immediate appraisal of existing 
local conditions from which future trends and their 
influences may be determined and certain assumptions 
made before setting the post-war objectives of an 
individual bank. 


Training Courses 


The NEw JERSEY STATE SAFE DEPOSIT ASSOCIATION 
is sponsoring a series of courses in safe deposit procedure 
throughout the state as a wartime effort to keep abreast 
of present-day conditions created by the serious drain on 
manpower in member banks. 

The courses are enrolling personnel wholly or partially 
engaged in safe deposit work. It consists of four weekly 
sessions under the supervision of Edward R. Lee, assist- 
ant secretary of the Commercial Trust Company of 
New Jersey, as instructor. 


Test-Checking 


The Committee on Bank Auditing Procedure, Wis- 
CONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, proposes a simple means 
of test-checking a bank’s daily operations with a ques- 
tionnaire covering routine performance in a given job. 
Questions require “yes” and “no” answers, but will 
reveal both good and bad practices. A sample question- 
naire for paying and receiving tellers was issued in a 
recent bulletin. The executive officer in charge of audits, 
verifications, and other protective measures may readily 
obtain information on present routines with an adapta- 
tion of the sample questionnaire. 


How To Do It 


The Public Relations Committee, Ou10 BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, has issued a folder presenting a nine-point 
war program of public and customer relations. It dis- 
cusses advertising, publicity, community activities, new 
employees, home industries, and recommends cultivating 
contacts with small businesses particularly with refer- 
ence to their post-war plans. 
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Advertising 


Preliminary figures from the FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
AssociATION’s current study of bank advertising budg- 
ets indicates that emphasis is currently behind the sale 
of War Bonds, small loan departments and popular 
checking services. Approximately 10 per cent of budgets 
reported in the study is devoted to bond selling. “ Banks 
doing a better than average job,” the report comments, 
“doubtless have a keener appreciation of the value of 
their advertising expense and would have little inclina- 
tion to reduce such expense to meet the average. If, on 
the other hand, a bank’s expense is below the average, 
the figures might well call for a reappraisal of the bank’s 
promotion program.” Percentage of advertising budgets 
to gross income range from .2 to 4 per cent of gross 
income in all classifications of banks. 


Convention 


Morris PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION announces that 
its first annual convention in two years will be held in 
New York on October 11 and 12, themed “The Stake 
and Duty of Free Enterprise in Helping Returning 
Service Men.” Private industry, convention planners 
contend, has a far greater stake than government or 
“vote-seeking politicians” in special benefits to return- 
ing service men, and the major part of the association’s 
two-day discussions will be devoted to that subject. 


Officers and directors of Robert Morris Associates attending 
the recent Executive Committee meeting in Philadelphia: (left 
to right, standing) D. V. Austin, vice-president, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York; E. K. Mueller, assistant vice- 
president, Central Penn National Bank, Philadelphia; E. E. 
Nelson, manager, Brown Brothers Harriman & Company, 
Boston, and J. W. Steinmetz, president, Ninth Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

(Seated) R. W. Duning, secretary-treasurer, Robert Morris 
Associates; C. R. Davis, vice-president, State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Company, Richmond; A. Ueland, president, Midland 
National Bank & Trust Co., Minneapolis, and K. V. DuVall, 
vice-president, City National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago 
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1938—Graduation exercises 


The G. S. B. Is 10 Years Old 


Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey, June 19 to July 1, marks the 10th 
anniversary of an educational experiment that has 
grown into a national institution, widely acknowledged 
as the foremost example of specialized adult training in 
the business and industrial field. 

Once again some 450 bank executives will assemble on 
the historic campus “by the old Raritan” for two weeks 
of instruction in the administrative phases of commercial 
banking, investments, savings management, and trusts. 
Official titles will be shelved, outside associations for- 
gotten; these men will live and enjoy the role of students 
as “frosh,” juniors and seniors of the G. S. B. 

Reminiscent of college days, with black notebooks 
under arms, they will stroll the wooded lanes between 
Gibbons and Jameson dorms for classroom lectures at 
Recitation, Botany, and Science, and seminars at 
Cooper Hall. They will meet and chum around with 
students from the metropolitan banks of New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco and other major 
cities, and with men from small country banks in the 
South, the plain states and Far-West. 

In these associations lie one of the great values of 
G. S. B.; for every man, whether instructor or student, 
brings to his classes a viewpoint and an objective which, 
in the intensive daily interchanges of knowledge that 
forms the process of education at the Graduate School, 
joins to produce a group mind. Local and sectional 
viewpoints become enriched by a concept of national 
and international banking practice. The student learns 
more about his own job, how it is performed in neighbor 
and often competitive banks; he sees more clearly the 
relationship of his job in the successful management of 
his institution; he grasps the significance of his institu- 
tion in relation to the entire banking structure. He 
becomes familiar with new methods and procedures, 
learns to analyze trends and solve current problems. 
And he does all this in a congenial atmosphere as a 
student. 


Ts: 1944 resident session of The Graduate School of 


Oxxy those who have participated in its curriculum 
or watched its classes in action can thoroughly. appreciate 
the dynamic force behind the school. When’men of an 
average age of 40 years submit to the discipline of 84 
hours of almost continuous lectures, then eight months 


1939—Economics recess 


of extension work requiring much leg work and “ mid- 
night oil”; to do this for two years and before the third 
and final resident session write the equivalent of a 
master’s thesis and pass an oral examination on the 
subject; there is eloquent testimony to the spirit of the 
men and their respect for their adopted Alma Mater. 

The daily routine of a G. S. B. student begins bright 
and early, at 7:15 A. M. Breakfast is served until 8 
A. M. at Cooper Hall. Classes in required majors start 
promptly at 8:30 and continue through 12 P. M. 
Luncheon back at Cooper Hall is served at 12:35 and 
is usually followed by a brief program, introduction of 
visiting guests, announcements and group singing. 
Classes in elective minors are resumed at 2:30 and 
continue through 4:30, on alternate days to5 P. M. 
Then follows a free period of 45 minutes which the more 
stout-hearted devote to organized athletics. Dinner 
assembly is called at 6:15 P. M. at Cooper, followed 
immediately by the evening seminar session which runs 
from 7:30 to 9:30, then final adjournment. 

It is work, hard work, varied with just the right 
amount of relaxation and fun. It takes a day or so to 
get into the swing of things. But after two weeks a man 
has the satisfaction and the stimulation of feeling an 
appetite for more. And the G. S. B. requires more. That 
pace is set for three years, and beyond graduation the 
student is fully expected to carry that spirit into his 
own job with his associates for personal advancement 
and for the good of banking as a whole. 

Nine such sessions have brought the concept of the 
Graduate School to a thoroughly practical application. 
What was experimental back in 1935 is now proved. 
The whole schedule is set to the clock and there is never 
a hitch. Looking back in retrospect, the G. S. B. repre- 
sents the crowning achievement in an educational 
program begun by the American Bankers Association 
some 54 years ago. 


Tae initial step was undertaken by a committee of 
the A. B. A. which, after studying educational facilities 
at home and abroad, sponsored a program of encourag- 
ing bankers and business men to help higher educational 
institutions establish schools of commerce and finance. 
At the time, the Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania was the only facility of its 
kind in this country. With Wharton as a model, a 


1940—Economics panel 
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\{9441—An evening seminar session 


The original G. S. B. faculty 


number of similar schools were founded by universities 
and colleges throughout the country as a direct result 
of the committee’s activities. 

As these schools developed, a greater need became 
evident; men already engaged in banking were eager for 
some part-time study facility which colleges could not 
provide. Just before the turn of the century, when adult 
education was viewed as a hopeless task by many 
institutions of higher learning, a few ambitious clerks 
in a number of cities organized themselves into informal 
study groups. Later, at the Richmond convention in 
1900, the American Bankers Association created an 
educational fund to help organize these study groups 
into a national program under the name of the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks, which later was changed to 
the American Institute of Banking. From this self- 
generated start, the Institute has achieved a record 
which remains unchallenged in the field of adult 
education. 

The third progressive step was taken by the A. B. A. 
in 1925, its 50th anniversary year, with the establish- 
ment of a $500,000 endowment fund to be used to grant 
loan scholarships to worthy college students. 


Tex years later, in June 1935, The Graduate School of 
Banking was founded by the Association with the 
cooperation of Rutgers University as a facility for 
advanced training of qualified bank executives. 

In the past nine years, the G. S. B. has graduated 
1,131 students: 652 in commercial banking, 203 in 
investments, 211 in trust, and 65 in savings manage- 
ment—the most recently added major course. 

The caliber of men who have fulfilled the requirements 
of these courses is perhaps best indicated by their 
professional stations. Of the 1,131 graduates, 54 were 
bank presidents, 205 vice-presidents, 85 assistant vice- 
presidents; 110 cashiers and 152 assistant cashiers; 52 
trust officers and 80 assistant trust officers; 24 secretaries 
and 42 assistant secretaries—and so it runs down the 
list of senior and junior executives. In addition, there 
were 15 bank examiners, four bank directors, eight 


1936—Rutgers Gym added to school 


1942—-After breakfast 


bank counsels and two state commissioners of banking. 

Of the 1,131 theses submitted by graduates, 321 have 
been accepted for the library—the highest honor that 
can be earned by a student. Copies are filed with the 
permanent collection at Rutgers University library, 
and with the American Bankers Association library, 
where active circulation is maintained by 50 to 100 
monthly calls. The increasing interest in G. S. B. 
theses shows appreciation for the research work under- 
taken by students in many phases of bank management. 


Tre 10th anniversary session this month offers a 
complete curricula. Altogether the staff assembled by 
the directors, Dr. Stonier enlists 38 men—practical 
banking executives, university professors, and represen- 
tatives of government and business—all recognized 
leaders in their field—all teachers at heart. 

The rostra of instructors in commercial banking in- 
clude: Driscoll, Wolfe, Agger, Randall, Glenn, Price, 
Barry, Fisher, French, Simmonds, Tait, Burgess, Neal, 
Bell, Powers and Brown. Investments: Massie, Linen, 
Olyphant, Jansen, Bachelor and Herbert. Saviugs man- 
agement: Fisher, Schwulst, Perry, Nash and Powell. 
Trusts: Stephenson, Scott and Shattuck. Economics: 
Atkins, Friedrich, Irwin and Jones. Banking and Gov- 
ernment: Cadman and Wiggins. 

All activities will be held, as last year, on the campus 
of the New Jersey College for Women. 

The 1944 enrolment of 450 students falls short of 
the full quota, which before the war ran above 600. The 
manpower situation, military service and other factors 
have cut into the classes of 1944 and 1945, but the 
freshman class numbers well over 200. 

The achievements of the Graduate Schoo] as it 
approaches its 10th milestone are a credit to the men 
whose vision and leadership are responsible for its 
success—Director Hal Stonier, Registrar Dick Hill, 
Jim Brines and members of the Board of Regents and 
original faculty. But to them the future of the school 
lies ahead. 

Joun J. McCann 


1937—Class in Commercial Banking, Major 


1943—Recitation Headquarters Building 
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KENTON R. CRAVENS 


Mr. CRAVENS, vice-president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, is chairman 
of the Committee on Consumer Credit of the American 
Bankers Association. 


whether credit control by government regulation 
should be carried into the post-war period and, if 
so, for how long. Although many regulatory measures 
are introduced during wartime as emergency necessities, 
experience has shown that invariably an attempt is 
made to retain such regulations as a permanent part of 
peacetime operations. 

As a defense period expedient, Regulation W was 
desirable and justifiable. As a wartime anti-inflationary 
device, it is ineffective. Moreover it has reached—yes, 
even over-reached—its objective by supplementing the 
natural forces put into motion by commodity shortages 
in effecting a major reduction in the nation’s outstand- 
ing consumer credit debt, which has been reduced to 
$4,956,000,000 as of October 31, 1943, from $9,499,000,- 
000 in 1941. Automobile sale credit has been reduced 91 
per cent during the same period, from $1,942,000,000 to 
$181,000,000. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System should abandon its selective consumer credit 
control as soon as that can be done without injury to 
our economy. As inconsequential as this control is, 
such action on the part of the Board would be historical 
in that it would be the first time in our history that any 
government agency voluntarily relinquished its power 
and admitted that the need which originated it no longer 
existed. The stature of the Federal Reserve System was 
never more imposing than it is today but it would be 
immeasurably increased by such forthright courage. 
The establishment of such a history-making precedent 
by a government agency would be the silver lining in the 
present dark cloud of autocratic bureaucracy. 

But what of the need for this control after the termina- 
tion of the war? Many economists might superficially 
prove a case for such control based on the inevitable 
scarcity of consumer durable goods for a short period 
immediately following the termination. As has been the 
experience up to now, rationing and priorities will be 
found much more effective. 

Many of those engaged in the extension of consumer 
credit have found temporary advantage in having the 
government police their competitors and will selfishly 
and thoughtlessly plead for continuance of control. 
This shortsightedness of some segments of American 
business constitute an insidious threat to private enter- 
prise. Business must accept the hazards of competition. 
If it must rely on the Government to police, supervise, 
and regulate its conduct in order to eliminate normal 
business risks, then it cannot and will not justify its 
existence. The reduction of risks in business so achieved 
acts as an opiate dulling our senses until permanent 
control is upon us. 


\ MATTER that should be carefully considered now is 
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The Consumer Credit Outlook 


An Editorial Menu 


WALTER B. FRENCH 


Mr. FRENCH is deputy 
manager of the American 
Bankers Association, in 
charge of its Consumer 
Credit Department 


WEIMAN & LESTER 

A; A recent meeting of the Association’s Committee 
on Consumer Credit, when post-war plans for bank 
consumer instalment financing were considered, the 
Committee decided to ask BANKING to institute a 
series of articles by experts in the field on various 
phases of this credit. Beginning with the next issue, 
this series will cover the following subjects: The 
philosophy of consumer lending; consumer credit in 
the average country bank; personal loans and instal- 
ment financing in a medium-sized bank; personal 
loans and instalment financing on a volume basis; 
the promotion of personal loans; personal loans and 
direct financing; automobile dealer financing; costs of 
consumer instalment lending; appliance financing; 
and the human factor in consumer lending. 

The Committee believes that the time is not yet 
appropriate to attempt to hold conferences on con- 
sumer instalment financing for the reason that too 
many vital factors are still unsettled. For example, 
no one knows when the war will end or what the 
position of industry will be at that time, how soon 
raw materials will be available, and so forth. The 
tremendous task of reconversion will have to be 
accomplished before the flow of consumer goods will 
necessitate the use of consumer credit. 

The Committee is now devoting its effort to two 
new manuals which will be issued as soon as condi- 
tions warrant. One manual deals with home appli- 
ance financing, the other with airplane financing. 
Considerable interest is being shown by bankers in 
both these fields. 

Plans have been formulated to provide a collection 
system within the banking structure principally to 
take care of ‘‘skips.”’ Briefly, the plan calls for the 
voluntary service of banks engaged in consumer 
instalment financing on a reciprocal basis with a 
schedule of fees for services rendered. The Committee 
will issue a directory listing banks which have offered 
their services in connection with such a plan. A survey 
of all the banks has been conducted to determine how 
many were engaged in consumer credit before the war 
and in what classifications, and what their post-war . 
plans are. To date approximately 10,000 banks have 
replied to the questionnaire. This tremendous re- 
sponse is indicative of the interest banks are showing 
in this type of lending in their post-war planning 
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The Navy's Bank 


LT. (J.G.) LEWIS S. LARKIN, USNR 


Lr. LARKIN is detailed to the Aides Division, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, United States Navy, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


WOMAN wrote the “ Navy Bank” tersely: “ Gentle- 
A men: Where in the hell is my allotment check?” 
The check was late because she forgot to inform 
the Allotment Division that she had moved, thereby in- 
dicating her disregard of the Division’s request that a 
previously furnished “change of address”’ form be used. 
The “Navy Bank” is the name sometimes used for 
the Field Branch of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
of the Navy Department. It is located in a five-story 
office building in downtown Cleveland, has spilled over ; 
into an adjoining annex, and now is preparing to ex- 
pand further. 

The term “ Navy Bank” is quite appropriate because 
the Field Branch handles fiscal problems for about 10 
million persons. These include two and one-half million 
military personnel of the Navy and their dependents, 
of whom there are an estimated three per military 
individual. 

The manifold duties of the branch include: 

(1) The disbursement of over 1,000,000 family allow- | 
ance checks monthly, totaling approximately $60 
million. 

(2) The disbursement of over 4,000,000 allotments 
monthly for the support of dependents and other au- 
thorized purposes totaling about $75 million. 

(3) The disbursements of allotments includes those 
for government insurance policies for over 90 per cent of 
the Navy personnel, totaling over $20 billion face value. 

(4) The handling of 1,000,000 monthly and quarterly 
War Bond allotments, and the issuance of the War 
Bonds to Nayy personnel. 

(5) Operation of the new Personal Remittance Divi- 
sion in which millions of dollars monthly from sailors 
are disbursed to various persons, mostly dependents, 
and for War Bonds. 

(6) The disbursement of $5 million monthly in mus- 
tering-out payment checks. 

(7) The disbursement of death gratuity checks to the 
next of kin of men killed in action. 

(8) The administrative examination of the financial _- 
returns of all Navy disbursing officers. Pertinent information is automatically written on War Bonds 

(9) Operation of the Central Pay Accounts Division Ajlotment checks are automatically inserted and sealed in 
which handles the payroll records for all Navy personnel. window envelopes. A WAVE is operating the sealing machine 

Rear Admiral F. E. McMillen, SC USN, is chief of the 
Field Branch and has been chiefly responsible for build- 
ing it up to its present peak of efficiency. 

In the Fall of 1942, Rear Admiral William Brent 
Young, SC USN, chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, foresaw the rapid expansion of the Navy’s . 
disbursing and accounting divisions and appointed his 
special assistant, Norwood P. Cassidy and Commander 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


Admiral McMillen 
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Army Camp Banking 


ANKING facilities for the convenience of Army per- 
B sonnel are being provided at camp locations by an 
increasing number of banks. A recent count showed 
facilities in 235 Army posts and 33 Navy stations, and 
the plans are to open others in new veterans’ hospitals. 

The Rapides Bank and Trust Company of Alexandria, 
Louisiana, and the Bank of America, San Francisco, are 
two banks providing such facilities that have lately 
come to BANKING’s attention. The Bank of America 
operates a branch at Camp Cooke in California. The 
Rapides Bank and Trust Company operates four bank- 
ing facilities for Army personnel, one at Camp Claiborne 
near Alexandria, two more at Camp Polk, 60 miles from 
the parent bank, and a fourth at the Alexandria Army 
Air Field. 

Bank accounts for various post exchanges, Army com- 
pany and regiment funds and other Army organizations, 
are handled at the facilities, saving miles of transporta- 
tion and many hours of time. Camp facilities also in- 
clude deposit and checking accounts for officers and men 
and civilian personnel at the camps. Check cashing and 
bond selling make the service valuable to all. 


Above, business hours at the Camp Cooke bank facility estab- 

lished by the Bank of America, San Francisco. Below, military 

and civilian personnel at Camp Cooke line up outside the bank 
facility to await their turn 


The Camp Polk, Louisiana, branch bank of the Rapides Bank 
and Trust Company. Construction, Army temporary type 
housing painted white, is similar to headquarters buildings 


Above, Robert Bolton (second from right), vice-president of 

the Rapides Bank, with a group of North Camp Polk officers. 

Below, Lt. Roy C. Hackney buys bonds from Allen Dean, 
manager of the Alexandria Army Air Field branch 
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WORLD BANK 


HE streamlined version of an $8 to $10 billion inter- 
[national monetary stabilization plan announced by 

the Treasury Department in April should not be 
confused with a separate official proposal that there be 
created a $10 billion international reconstruction bank. 
That sometimes the two are confused is understandable, 
for the proposed bank would have very important in- 
fluence on the stabilization of weak currencies, while the 
international stabilization fund involves the lending of 
dollars and other currencies—‘“‘a line of credit.”"—on a 
scale very much larger than has ever been known in any 
bank. Whether an international conference will.be con- 
vened this year to formally shape an agreement on one 
or both of these Administration proposals is at this 
writing not definite. 

Lest it be said in this connection that Congress is de- 
void of ideas, Representative Charles S. Dewey, Illinois 
Republican, has introduced a resolution (H.J. Res. 226) 
calling for a much more modest approach: a $500 
million revolving fund to be used in joint account with 
foreign governments for rehabilitation, stabilization of 
currencies, reconstruction, and other purposes. Hearings 
on the Dewey resolution—by congressional quirk held 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee—are under- 
way, and, as we go to press, the Administration is re- 
ported about to testify in opposition. When printed, the 
hearings will contain both Mr. Dewey’s able arguments 
in support of his plan and the Treasury’s plain opinion 
of it, which we expect won’t be too favorable. 

Lurking in the background of all the stabilization and 
world-bank talk is the idea, advanced from abroad and 
on this side as well, that the World War I war debts 
must be canceled, present lend-lease obligations ‘“set- 
tled,” and the Johnson Act repealed, to clear the decks 
for foreign governments again to borrow in United 
States markets. 

Meanwhile, Treasury officers with a leaning toward 
figures report American individuals and firms have a 
stake in foreign investments of $13.3 billions, a figure 
substantially in excess of the entire “war debts” which 
resulted from the first World War. But, dear reader, don’t 
look down your nose at the “poor” outside world, for it 
holds about the same substantial amount of property in 
this country. 


TAXATION 


THE deadline for the filing of information returns by 
non-taxable cooperative banks, mutual savings banks, 
Federal credit unions, and the like, originally fixed at 
May 15, was indefinitely postponed because the neces- 
sary forms could not be prepared in time. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will make announcement of the new 
filing date. 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


The tax simplification bill applies only to individuals 
and not to banks. Individuals who hold partially tax 
exempt securities will be affected, when the new law is 
applied next year, by the elimination of the Victory tax 
and the reduction of the normal tax to 3 per cent. Since 
the surtax will be correspondingly larger, the tax on the 
income on government securities will also be larger. 


POSTAL NOTES 


To place in operation an inexpensive and safe method 
for the transmission in the mails of small amounts of 
money up to $10, the House has passed H.R. 4687, a bill 
introduced by Representative Thomas G. Burch of 
Virginia. Congressman Burch organized the Piedmont 
Trust Bank of Martinsville in 1922; he is still chairman 
of its board of directors. 

At present postal money orders issued cause the 
Government an operating loss of at least a cent each 
and their handling “has placed a considerable burden 
upon our banking facilities and banks have requested 
relief of the Post Office Department,” according to the 
House Post Office Committee. 

The fees for postal money orders under the Revenue 
Act of 1943 are higher than the flat five-cent fee that 
would be charged for postal notes. 

Under the bill, postal notes would be paid at any 
post office upon proper identification and the Post 
Office Department has developed a simple and inex- 
pensive method of accounting for them. They may be 
sold at a flat fee of five cents for any amount up toand 
including $10. The notes would be issued in fixed de- 
nominations of 10 cents, 50 cents, $1, $1.50, and in 
multiples of 50 cents up to and including $10. Odd 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee meeting with Secre- 
tary Hull to discuss American proposals for a post-war interna- 
tional organization. Left to right, Secretary Hull, Senators 
George, Connally, Vandenburgh, Austin, Gillette, White, 
Barkley 
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Eric A. John- 
ston, president of 
the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
was invited by 
Premier Stalin 
to visit Soviet 
Russia 


amounts would be cared for by the placing on the note 
adhesive postal-note stamps or postage stamps in de- 
nominations of from one to 10 cents, 20 cents, 30 cents, 
and 40 cents. 

Postal notes would be handled by banks for their 
customers like other items presented for deposit or 
cashing. 


SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


THE SWPC, which has strong hopes of being con- 
verted into a permanent small-business agency, continues 
to aid small business with capital and production loans 
made with bank participation “in every possible in- 
stance.’’ Moreover, it is actively investigating the pros- 
pective financial needs of small business, “which will 
suddenly and greatly increase with changes in the war 
economy and contract termination.” 

Loan applications approved by SWPC in March 
totaled $23,700,000 and the backlog of applications on 
March 31 was $29,300,000. SWPC reports that its re- 
lations with commercial banks are friendly and that 
“it is the policy of the SWPC to encourage local banks 
to make the loan direct to the small business concern. If, 
for policy, legal, or other reasons they are unable or un- 
willing to do so, then the SWPC arranges for the 
financing and permits the bank to participate. In this 
way, SWPC is aiding small businesses and still en- 
couraging them to patronize the banks in their com- 
munities. SWPC will share with the banks in any re- 
sulting credit risks. This policy, therefore, benefits both 
the banks and the small business concerns.”’ 

Plans are now being made for the following types of 
loans: (a) Loans for adjustment to essential civilian 
production; and (b) loans for the replenishing of work- 
ing capital due to abnormal war expansion of plants and 
facilities, or the payment of large renegotiation charges 
and Federal income taxes. 

To assist small firms in financing contract termination, 
a terminated contract can be assigned to the SWPC as 
part collateral for the loan. 

SWPC will continue to give advice to small business 
concerns on financial matters which will not neces- 
sarily result in applications for loans. 
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BANKS AND MANPOWER 


In April the Federal Advisory Council presented the 
Federal Reserve Board with a memorandum requesting 
the Board to take up with the proper authorities the 
question of having banks classified as essential from the 
standpoint of the manpower situation. At that time, 
employment in a bank was no assurance that the local 
draft board would exempt a man, and many bank 
employees were leaving to enter occupations specifically 
classified as “essential.” As a result of the memorandum, 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles on April 24 wrote to the 
director of the Selective Service System and to the 
chairman of the WMC setting forth the essential con- 
tribution of the banking system to the economic life 
of the country and to the war effort, and urging that this 
contribution be considered in the promulgation of 
manpower programs and policies. In making this re- 
quest, Mr. Eccles wrote that it had the endorsement of 
the Treasury Department, Comptroller and FDIC. 

On May 15 the Selective Service System issued re- 
vised regulations entitled “Information Concerning 
Occupational Classification Other Than Agricultural.”’ 
This regulation, sent to the local Selective Service 
boards, in effect provides for the early induction of all 
physically qualified registrants under 26 years of age, 
but enables the local boards in the cases of older regis- 
trants to consider not only workers engaged in war pro- 
duction, but also those engaged in work in support of 
the national health, safety and interest. This means 
that the Selective Service local boards have more free- 
dom to decide that, as justified by local conditions, 
work in a bank is essential. 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey, director of the 
Selective Service System, in replying to Mr. Eccles’ 
correspondence, expressed the belief that the May 15 
revised regulations adequately cover the points the 
Federal Advisory Council raised. At this writing the 
WMC still has the April 24 request under consideration. 
In the absence of any specific regulation covering the 
essentiality of banking, Federal Reserve Board officials 
feel the May 15 revision covers the banks’ needs. 

Neither the Federal Advisory Council nor the Federal 
Reserve Board has asked for any special consideration 
in the deferment of bank employees from military 
service, but their request related only to policies and 
programs connected with employment of civilian per- 
sonnel and the utilization of men not physically ac- 
ceptable to the armed services. The request, moreover, 
emphasized the essentia] and war-supporting nature of 
the banking business. ; 

Selective Service regards the May 15 regulations as 
covering the situation. The interpretation of those 
regulations is up to the local boards. 


Exchange Absorption 


ConcressIonaL action on the question of exchange 
absorption has been delayed by consideration of: 
price control extension by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. The committee may not get 
started on the Brown-Mavybank proposal before this 
is published. 
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Financial Position of PC A’s Serutinized 


UBLISHED operating statements of all Production 
Presi associations are being studied by the A.B.A. 

Agricultural Credit Department, according to Dep- 
uty Manager A. G. Brown, to determine (1) the amount 
of subsidy which each has received; (2) the amount of 
free capital that could be returned to the Government 
by the associations, and (3) the interest rates the asso- 
ciations would have to charge in order to pay a fair 
return on this free capita!. 

“The record discloses,’ Mr. Brown said, ‘‘that the 
Production Credit associations had a very profitable 
year in 1943 and that several of them, especially in west- 
ern states, have repaid most of their free capital. 

“We understand that the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion is considering plans whereby all free capital will be 
retired, over a period of years, not only in the case of 
PCA’s, but also by Federal Land banks, banks for coop- 
eratives, and other agencies of the FCA.” 


Authority to Investigate FCA Asked 


THROUGHOUT the hearings on the Farmers’ Home 
Corporation (Cooley) Bill, the consensus was that the 
special subcommittee, headed by Representative Harold 
D. Cooley (D, N. C.), should be continued to investigate 
the activities of the entire Farm Credit Administration. 

This sentiment was translated into action by the 
introduction of a resolution, H. R. 525, which asks Con- 
gress to continue the subcommittee and that the sub- 
committee be “authorized and directed to investigate 
the activities of the Farm Credit Administration with a 
view to determining what, if any, amendments to the 
laws administered by such Administration are necessary 
or desirable.” This resolution was referred to the House 
Rules Committee. 

Hearings on the Cooley Bill have been concluded. 
After amendments are agreed upon and passage of the 
bill by the House, it will go to the Senate for considera- 
tion by the Banking and Currency Committee, which 
handles all farm credit legislation before the upper 
chamber. 


War Bonds to Build Farmer Reserves 


‘“HELPING Farmers Build Financial Reserves” is the 
title of a pamphlet being produced by the Agricultural 
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Country Banks 


Commission at the suggestion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The pamphlet urges the purchase of War Bonds 
by farmers as one means of creating post-war reserves. 

It will be sent by the Treasury to War Finance chair- 
men and by the Commission to all county key bankers. 


Attitude of Farmers on Banks-PC A’s 


ATTITUDE of farmers toward banks and the PCA’s 
as sources of credit is shown in a set of six tables which 
have been compiled by state groupings by the Agricul- 
tural Commission, based upon the questionnaire mailed 
to farmers late in 1943 asking their opinions about the 
relative merits of banks and Production Credit associa- 
tions. The tables are obtainable upon request. 


Government's Farm Credit Business Study 


A BOOKLET is being prepared, in question and answer 
form, on the activities of the Government’s farm credit 
business by the A.B.A. It will be available to farm 
leaders, interested bankers, members of the A.B.A., and 
to members of Congress dealing with legislation pertain- 
ing to government subsidized credit to farmers. 


The Bank Record Speaks 


A stuDY made by the A.B.A. Bank Management Com- 
mission in 1943 of some 5,500 country banks in 36 states 
reveals that 567 banks had full-time and 453 of them 
had part-time agriculturally trained men to handle 
farm business. In addition, 1,601 bank officers were 
giving special attention to farm business. This means 
that 2,621 banks, or more than 50 per cent of those 
studied, are placing particular emphasis on farm 
business. 

Another study made from FDIC records as of June 
30, 1943, reveals that 12,303 banks out of 13,276 had 
agricultural loans of some kind, and of this number, 
10,981 had production loans. 


Nearly 150 members of Ohio Bankers Association attended 
Columbus conference to discuss specialized bank-farm programs 
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Pattern of Farm Land Boom 


ausing concern among bankers and government 

leaders, are being watched closely and warnings 
sounded in the hope of heading off a disastrous boom. 
Otis A. Thompson, chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association and presi- 
dent, National Bank and Trust Company, Norwich, 
New York, calls attention, in a bulletin to Association 
members, to the similarity of present trends to those of 
World War I. Mr. Thompson’s statement follows: 


Ts inflationary farm land price trends, which are 


We are bombarded with warnings that farmland prices 
are following the pattern of 25 years ago and that a boom 
is in the making. 

“Bankers hope that the story will be different this 
time, mainly because everyone — farmers and bankers 
too — are aware of the facts. 


“The United States map (below) reveals that for the” 


country as a whole, prices on farm lands advanced 15 
per cent during the 12 months ended March 1 and now 
average 114 per cent of the 1912-14 base. Indications 
are that this upward trend continues. 

“Bankers are urged to check the figures for their own 
state and compare them with those prevailing in their 
community; and discuss the farm land price situation 
with their farmerfriendsand at all meetings with bankers. 

“Here are some of the things concerning the farm 


land price situation that bankers should think and talk 
about: 

““(1) More sales of farm real estate in 1943 than ever 
before, even in 1919. 

“(2) The number of farms resold at a profit after only 
a short period of ownership is increasing considerably. 

“(3) While about one-half of the farms changing hands 
are sold for cash, one-third of the other sales involve 
mortgages for 75 per cent of more of the value of the 
property sold. 

“(4) Many city people are reported buying farms not 
to operate themselves, but to hold as a ‘hedge against 
inflation.’ 

“(5) Average land values in 13 of the leading farm 
states have risen more than 50 per cent above pre-war 
levels. 

“(6) Present farm income is highest on record. Likely 
it will go down sometime after the shooting stops as it 
did in the period following World War I. 

“(7) The trends in agriculture seem to follow, in the 
main, those of World War I. 

“The present situation is more hopeful than that of 
25 years ago because bankers and farmers are aware of 
the dangers of a land boom and are thinking about ways 
and means of avoiding the cataclysmic effects of any 
break. 

“ Bankers are urged to watch the trends and to influence 
their farmer customers to keep in a safe position.” 


FARM REAL ESTATE PRICES 


Index Numbers Representing Average Prices in /933 


1920 
1943 


(Based on 1912-14 average) 1944 


YA The top figure in every state 
represents the average farm 
real estate price for 1920; 
the second figure is for 1933 
the last two figures are for 
1943 and 1944 In each 
case the figures are as of 
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Worry about a lost transit letter? 
Not the banker who’s Recordak-equipped 
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F COURSE, transit letters are lost—infrequently, but yet too often for 

comfort—and a lost letter causes confusion, delay, a tremendous 

amount of work on the bank’s part, and considerable annoyance to the 

depositors. All of which is painful to think about, particularly now 
when war-wrecked staffs are struggling to keep abreast of war-swollen volume. 
Then, too, transportation facilities are excessively taxed and operating with in- 
experienced help. 

Fortunately, if you are Recordak-equipped, you have a picture of every check 
forwarded for collection. Then, should a transit letter be lost, full-size photo- 
graphic copies of these checks can be quickly and easily reproduced from your 
film record. With such pictures, it is only necessary to guarantee the missing en- 
dorsements and forward the check picture to the paying bank for payment. 
Thousands of such picture checks have been honored in the past, and hundreds 
of banks have benefited by this advanced system of transit operation. 

Quick—Easy—Inexpensive. The incident’s closed—and not in three to six 
months, but in a few days! The Recordak Photographic Transit System is more 
economical than any other system yet devised. Another of Recordak’s contribu- 
tions to banking in the modern way. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Originators of Modern Microfilming . ea 


RECORDAK 
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Fillpail Noble Light Aim 


J. P. YODER 


Mr. YODER is public relations director of the Morris 
Plan Bankers Association, Washington, D. C. 


ERE’S a Story about a bull and a bank that ought to 

H intrigue any institution whose management is 

new business minded. Unorthedox as the opera- 

tion may be and although not all institutions can adopt 

this particular method, it does suggest that there are 
many untried ways of developing new business. 

The story concerns the purchase last year by the 
Pioneer Bank of Chattanooga, Tennessee, of a prize bull 
and the “lend-leasing” of it to nearby Sequatchie 
Valley dairy farmers who were sorely in need of improv- 
ing the breed of their milch cows if they were to meet the 
demand for increased milk production. The dearth of 
good bulls for this purpose was disclosed in a survey by 
the Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, in which 
George M. Clark, president of the Pioneer Bank, is ac- 
tive as a member of the executive and agricultural com- 
mittees. The survey disclosed that not only was the 
milk supply from the Valley farms inadequate in volume, 
but that it often fell far short of Grade A specifications 
required to service Chattanooga. 

When the problem of increasing their herds with the 
best dairy cattle was placed before the farmers, they 
replied that their great difficulty was in obtaining a 
pedigreed bull at a charge within their means. A careful 
survey had shown the dire need for a better grade of 
dairy animals. It would have been an almost impossible 
task to go out to other areas and perhaps other states to 
buy sufficient cows to increase production immediately. 

Mr. Clark promptly took the matter up with his 
directors. He proposed that the bank purchase a suitable 
bull and make it available to the small farmers at a serv- 
ice fee well within their means. He argued that a bank 
was more than just a cold financial institution, that the 
problems of the community were also the bank’s prob- 
lems, and that a bank anxious to improve its public re- 
lations should ever be alert to render a public service 
when sound judgment assured such service would be in 
the community interest. 

Mr. Clark won his point. 
shopping for a bull. 

After consulting numerous farmers and the county 
agent, Pioneer Bank purchased Fillpail Noble Light 


And so a banker went 


Fillpail Noble Light Aim 


Government agricultural officials, stock breeders and business 

leaders accompany Banker Clark, extreme right, on a visit to 

the first calf in Sequatchie Valley resulting from artificial 
insemination 


Aim, two-year-old Jersey, from the Happy Valley Farms 
near Roseville, Tennessee. The bank paid $1,250 for the 
animal, but this price was considerably under the bull’s 
market value, the differential being the owner’s con- 
tribution to the campaign to improve the dairy herds 
and increase the milk supply for the Chattanooga area. 

Pioneer immediately made the bull available to any 
farmer in the Valley. The bank paid for large advertise- 
ments in local newspapers and farm papers announcing 
that Fillpail Noble Light Aim was ready to do his part in 
winning the war. The artificial insemination process of 
propagation was used, thus permitting use of the bull to 
a much greater extent. 

Mr. Clark says he finds the idea has paid off in 
dividends of goodwill and new friends for Pioneer Bank 
in far greater degree than he ever dreamed of. Says Mr. 
Clark: 

“Fillpail Noble Light Aim has proved more than a 
patriotic war worker. He’s a good business getter for 
Pioneer as well. We have not only made hundreds of 
new friends among the dairy farmers of Sequatchie 
Valley and the consumers of Chattanooga, but we have 
received a substantial amount of new business as well. 
Pioneer has found that public service is everybody’s 
responsibility, including bankers.” 

Fillpail Noble Light Aim while settling one problem, 
created two additional ones. One was how to increase the 
distribution system which was geared tolow milk produc- 
tion. Another was what would become of the surplus milk 
after the war when the demand by milk and milk prod- 
uct shippers would fall off. The bank cooperated with 
the chamber in handling these problems. Trucks were 
rounded up and put to work hauling the milk, and plans 
are now in the works for development after the war of 
cheese and milk products factories to be situated right 
in the Valley. 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Newsletter 


THE First NATIONAL BANK of Great Falls, Montana, 
keeps its area posted with authentic information on 
livestock sales, wool prices and markets and other timely 
facts through a newsletter issued periodically to cus- 
tomers. General location, type and grade of livestock 
sold and prices received are reported. Customers find 
this service helpful. 


Customer’s Sales 


ANOTHER aid to help farm customers sell livestock 
and produce is reported by the FARMERS AND MER- 
CHANTS BANK, Rudolph, Wisconsin. The bank runs 
small classified ads for a three-day period in the county 
seat newspaper and makes duplicate listings on its lobby 
bulletin board. The bank says the cooperative ad idea 
has resulted in satisfactory sales, and has brought in new 
business well beyond the moderate cost of the insertions. 
Goodwill is also a valued by-product. 


V Gardeners 


THE First NATIONAL BANK of Madison, Wisconsin, 
has set up a victory garden booth in its lobby, complete 
with displays of growing tomato plants, potted flowers, 
garden tools and a picket fence. Some 3,000 customers 
have visited the booth and carried away copies of a book- 
let ‘Victory Gardens— How, When and What to 
Plant.” This promotion received good press coverage 
locally. 


Livestock 


WarNnInG that a continued upward trend in cattle 
numbers, now 17 million head or 26 per cent above the 
1938 level, is filled with danger to the cattle industry, 
Frank S. Boice, prominent ranchman, in a leading article 
of the National Live Stock Producer for May, advises 
stockmen to make immediate plans to reduce herds to 
conservative levels. ‘‘The most profitable period of the 
present cattle cycle is behind us,” declares Mr. Boice. 
“We are approaching the period of low returns and 
losses. Present prices are supported entirely by the 
excessive wartime demand for meat. Any material 
lowering of that demand can only mean lower cattle 
prices. Production costs are high and going higher. 
When the downward trend comes, prices will fall much 
faster than costs.” 

Mr. Boice believes that vigorous selling now at the 
best market prices will not only remove the greatest 
present danger of damage to ranges and pastures from 
excessive stocking but will, at the same time, supply the 
nation with the maximum amount of beef while the 
need is so great. 


Outside Program 


AN AGRICULTURAL department can be started from 
scratch by any bank located in a farm area, according 
to E. B. Guild, president of the First NATIONAL BANK 
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AND Trust Company of Walton, New York. “A study 
of the chattel mortgage and conditional sales records of 
town clerks in the area will show the amount of secured 
farm credit business available. A ‘farm man’ working 
on an outside program should get a fair share of this 
business in time. 

“During a period in which many banks lost loan vol- 
ume, we have maintained loans representing about 50 
per cent of deposits, and we haven’t done it by sitting 
in the bank.” 

This record is attributed to an active outside program 
in the charge of an experienced farm credit man, who 
divides his time between the two banks which Mr. Guild 
heads, one in Walton and one at Sidney, New York. 
Applications are appraised conservatively and loans are 
seldom granted to the full appraised value. Security, 
however, is not the only vardstick used; the individual, 
the total debt structure and ability to pay are also con- 
sidered. Operations are invariably analyzed and amorti- 
zation schedules varied to the seasonal income and ex- 
penses of the farmer. The schedules are not inflexible, 
but are often changed as conditions dictate. 

“Once the agricultural department is established and 
the farm representative becomes acquainted in the dis- 
trict, new business flows in for all departments—safe 
deposit, savings and checking account—although the 
return is sometimes difficult to measure,” says Mr. 
Guild. “One of our troubles is the limitations of one 
man. Taking care of a farm community’s credit needs is 
an endless and very often urgent job. Farmers are in- 
clined to wait until the last minute before making a 
loan application; a delay in granting the loan may mean 
a serious loss. To give adequate service means being on 
the road all hours of the day and some of the night. It 
is an interesting and essential job, and one that pays the 
bank well.” 


Competition 


ONE OF THE best ways to meet competition, ac- 
cording to many country bankers who have tried it, is 
to have the county recorder furnish a weekly list of all 
chattel mortgages filed or recorded. When you see the 
name of a borrower who has given a chattel mortgage to 
the PCA, and whose business should be in your bank, 
solicit that loan. Write the borrower a letter, or better, 
see him personally. Tell him you want his business. If 
your terms are right and the case is presented properly, 
chances are you will win back a customer. 


Deposit Tickets 


THE GLENVILLE BANK of Scotia, New York, has 
inaugurated the practice of returning deposit tickets 
along with vouchers in the monthly statements sent to 
customers while the bank retains recordak evidence of 
both in its permanent files. 

According to W. S. Gifford, vice-president and cash- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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FOR VICTORY 


Today, General Electric 
is working full speed to 
hasten the day of victory. 


You, too, can help, by 
buying War Bonds Now. 


Is a housewives’ 


Everything Electrical for After-Victory Homes 
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rebellion in 


OMEN HAVE BEEN hearing a lot about the “chome 
of the future.”’ 
In movies, in magazines, in newspapers, they’ve seen 
homes with electrical appliances that mean better liv- 
ing, more leisure. 


They are beginning to take it for granted that an 
electric range, refrigerator, dishwasher, automatic heat- 
ing, and other modern appliances will be included as a 
part of the home they buy after the war. 


Isn’t it likely, therefore, that new houses including 
complete equipment will have first call on home buyers 
... that the housewife will rebel against houses offered 
for sale without the equipment on which she has set 
her heart? 


What does this mean to postwar building? 


Doesn’t it seem logical to design, build, and finance 
houses in accordance with this demand. . . to build this 
equipment right into the house... to install ade- 
quate wiring and sufficient outlets for the use of elec- 
trical appliances? 


You know the advantages of a kitchen planned as a 
labor-saving, step-saving unit. Picture the added values 
of a modern electrical laundry, of automatic heating 
equipment. 


“When peace comes,” says Architectural Forum in a 
new article, “the competition for the consumer dollar 
will be keen. The builder who wins will offer a home 
fully equipped for convenient and economical living to 
critical prospects conditioned to the slick smoothness 
and perfect performance of cars, airplanes, radios, and 
television sets.’’ Such a plan appears practical, not only 


the making? 


for the $10,000-and-up house, but for the under-$5000 
house as well. 


The idea isn’t new. Many homes were designed, built, 
and financed in this manner before the war started. 


Family buying — postwar style 


While the average home buyer will be as insistent as 
ever on full dollar value for his money, it stands to 
reason that he will spend money for the things he needs 
... has been needing for a long time. 


Successful builders believe he will consider the added 
value in time-saving, labor-saving appliances well 
worth the few additional dollars a month added to the 
total cost of the home. 


Moreover, experience has shown that the resulting 
savings in operating expenses usually more than offset 
any increase in monthly amortization payments. 


We'll be glad to help 


The situation calls for houses planned from blueprint to 
mortgage with complete electric equipment. 


Since we’ll want to supply a good share of all this 
equipment, we’ve been studying this problem from 
many angles. We believe we’re in a position to answer 
some of the questions that confront you. 


As an architect, builder, or banker, you’ll want to 
explore this continuing trend. We’ll be glad to hear 
from you. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Home Bureau + Bridgeport, Conn. 


TUNE IN: “TheG-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 P.M.,E.W.T., NBC—“The World Today” news, every weekday, 6:45P.M.,E.W.T.,CBS. 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


ier, the policy, in effect since November 1, 1943 is popu- 
lar with customers and entails no extra work. The state- 
ment enclosure announcing the plan said: 

“Our reason for returning deposit tickets is that we 
have photographed them, as we do your checks, and the 
photographic record will always be available if you 
should require any information on your deposits in the 
future. We trust that the arrangement will assist you in 
reconciling your account with us.” 


Get-together 


BANKERS and farm agents from 10 neighboring 
counties—representing a congressional district—were 
guests of the Frrst Cit1zENs BANK and Trust Co., and 
the CENTRAL NATIONAL Bank, Greencastle, Indiana, 
at a recent dinner meeting. The purpose was the promo- 
tion of a better understanding of mutual problems, and 
to evolve a plan to meet government agency competi- 
tion. Meetings of this type, fostering unity of purpose, 
clear the way for effective action. 


Food Facilities 


It 1s reported that the MiLtrorp (Ohio) NATIONAL 
BANK is accepting reservations for locker space in a 
frozen food storage plant to be completed this Spring. 
The facility includes equipment for slaughtering and 
processing meats as well as storage, and space is being 
rented rapidly. There will be day and night service for 
war workers living in the area. 


Teaching Erosion Control 


OrriciALs of the 11 banks in the parishes of Lafayette, 
St. Martin, St. Landry, Evangeline and Allen, Louisi- 
ana, recently took over the “teaching” job in an educa- 
tional program sponsored by the Grand Coteau Ridge 
Soil Conservation District. The conservation service 
furnished display panels of pictures and models showing 
the erosion problem and the practices used to bring 
about better land use. The panels were exhibited in the 
bank lobbies and stimulated much local interest. 


NET RENT AND VALUE PER ACRE OF FARM 
REAL ESTATE, UNITED STATES, 1935-65 
HYPOTHETICAL PROJECTION 
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Farm Facts and Figures 


A new combine pulls, de-seeds, and binds fiber 
flax in one operation. Labor requirements for 
harvesting and processing this crop are expected 
to be materially reduced by its use. 

One acre out of every four in crops in the 
United States is in corn, our biggest single crop. 

The value of America’s 1943 corn crop was 
equal to the combined value of the entire wheat 
and cotton crops, including cotton seed, plus all 
sorghums for grain and forage, plus all of the 
barley and rye produced. 

xk 

About three-fourths of America’s farms, or 
4,500,000, have cows and 3,000,000 of them churn 
butter. They used 22 billion pounds of milk in 
1943, more than 11 billion pounds being con- 
sumed on the farms where produced, seven and a 
half billion going into production of farm butter 
and over three billion pounds being fed to calves. 

Corncobs have taken on a new war job! They’re 
“sandblasting” carbon out of airplane engines. 
Peanut shells were also found satisfactory as a 
replacement for hominy grits, previously used, 
when it seemed advisable to find an industrial 
substitute for this nutritious food. Particle size 
for “sandblasting”’ must be right to pass through 
the airgun and at the same time the material 
must not pulverize so much on contact as to pre- 
vent re-use. This opens up new outlets for farm 
wastes. 

A new film-coating resin derived from soybean 
oil has been named Norelac. It promises to become 
valuable in making containers for anything re- 
quiring moisture-proof packaging. 

k 

Spraying excessive apple blossoms off the trees 
to save the labor of thinning the apples by hand is 
a new method under development. 

k ok 

California and Texas spinach canners report an 
increase in acreage to be harvested for canning in 
1944 of about 54 per cent more than the 1943 
acreage. 

“Norseal” is the name of a new type of cork 
substitute, declared by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to be the equal of cork discs used in 
bottling food and beverage products. It is made 
of pith and fibers from farm wastes, together 
with animal or vegetable glues and sugars, apple 
honey or glycerine. By cutting pith into fine 
particles and incorporating these in a liquid 


composition that would set and harden to an ‘ 


elastic body, a product has been achieved that 
closely duplicates the physical structure of cork, 
it is reported. 
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Complete Service 


CoMMENTING on the outside farm program instituted 
by his bank back in 1936, G. D. Cremean, vice-president 
of the METROPOLITAN BANK of Lima, Ohio, says: “We 
maintain personal contact in the field and at the bank 
with farm customers as frequently as time permits. For 
our reporting service, we use a central file and keep it 
up-to-date at all times by adding our observations of 
each farmer’s progress; we also require annual financial 
and operating statements from each customer. 

“Our most effective sales talk is that when a note is 
signed and the funds turned over to the borrower, the 
transaction is not complete; in fact, it has just begun. 
The numerous services we furnish customers by far 
exceed the difference in cost between the low interest 
rate organizations and our bank. 

“Farmers need the advice and cooperation of bankers 
now, and they will need it more after the war,” says Mr. 
Cremean, pointing out that intelligent farmers are now 
anxious to use and cultivate banking connections that 
will best serve their interest in the long pull after the 
war. Banks which are equipped to serve will profit. 


Competition 


FOLLOWING its annual meeting last December, the 
Traverse City (Michigan) Production Credit Associa- 
tion mailed reports to some 630 members in the district 
with an appended warning to “beware of the banker who 
is calling on you at your farm, trying in every way to 
discredit the whole PCA system.” This arose from a 
campaign by the local First-PEopLEs STATE BANK so- 
liciting the short-term farm loans it has serviced for 
many years. The bank has made a public stand on the 


issue through a series of newspaper advertisements 
which presented the official A.B.A. position on socialized 
credit. 


PCA Study 


THE OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION has appointed a 
special committee to survey government agency activi- 
ties and competition within the state. Member banks 
are being asked to prepare a list of chattel mortgages 
which have been recorded in favor of local PCA’s within 
the past year, giving borrower’s name and amount in- 
volved. Also to indicate on the list which borrowers the 
member bank would willingly finance if given the oppor- 
tunity. Bankers are also asked to contact directly a 
cross-section of PCA patrons (and the RACC if prac- 
tical) to learn first-hand the reasons which prompted 
their use of the agency, and factors which would 
influence them to seek commercial bank facilities. 

At the same time, the survey seeks information on 
competition for banks from cooperatives, although 
admittedly they present no serious current problem. 
The committee is also investigating cases where PCA’s 
have directly solicited regular bank agricultural and 
livestock customers. The results of this study will be 
published with full recommendations in the near future. 


Good Morning 


“WE ARE interested in the farmer in our community 
and our interest is not confined to his financial needs 
and welfare, but goes much deeper; it is a real and sincere 
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interest in his general welfare,” says Abe G. Bucher, 
manager, Farm Relations Department, LANCASTER 
(Pennsylvania) County NATIONAL BANK. 

“There have been occasions when the farmer was in 
distress—buildings burned to the ground, severe ill- 
ness, accidents, short-handed of help, even death in his 
family. On such occasions we have been privileged to 
assist him, and no doubt in some measure gave him 
some degree of comfort and consolation. For this help 
we received no financial remuneration, but we had the 
genuine satisfaction of a helpful job well done. 

“Our experience has demonstrated the important 
factor of human relations with our farm customers and 
prospects. Human relations, goodwill are important ad- 
juncts to sound and modern banking. Farmers need 
bank credit today, but they also need the sympathetic 
understanding and cooperation of their bank in order 
that they may fully meet their responsibility in produc- 
ing the maximum amount of food products vitally 
needed to win the war.” 

This spirit should not be reserved for the regular 
farm customer, says Mr. Bucher, but should be an over- 
all business policy covering good customers ..s well as 
those who do not meet the standards. “ Not all applica- 
tions presented to the bank for farm credit are found 
sound and worthy. However, in analyzing these with 
the honest farmer, and most farmers are honest, the 
banker can do him a splendid service by showing the 
weakness or impracticability of his request for credit 
and, in so doing, will save the farmer from possible 
distress later on. The honest farmer will be grateful 
for such advice.” 

On the score of business promotion, Mr. Bucher is 
convinced that “service of a quality superior to that 
which a farmer can get elsewhere will attract more de- 
sirable loans to the bank. Visit the farmer in his own 
backyard, engage him in conversation, discuss his 
problems and yours—you’ll be surprised to find that too 
many things concerning sound farm credit have been 
taken for granted by the bank.” 


Mr. Bucher, Lancaster County National Bank, believes more 

loans are made over the farm fence than the bank counter; 

and the only way to know customers’ problems is to see them 
for yourself 
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Who are 


Farmer Brown's new 
working partners? 


they’re not of the cow milking or 
plowing type, Farmer Brown has found 
two new working partners. They are the 
Banker and the Purina Dealer in his town. Not 
long ago Brown wanted to expand his dairy 
operation— needed to remodel his barn and 
wanted to buy a much better bull. The Purina 
Dealer not only helped him set up his plans, 
but suggested bringing in the Banker to work 
out a good financing arrangement through the 
local bank. 


This three-man team worked things out so 
that now all three are pleased and more pros- 
perous. Farmer Brown has his bigger and bet- 
ter dairy, the Banker has another good, sound 


farm loan on the books, and the Purina Dealer 
has helped build himself a better customer. 
Denefited, too, is the whole community. 


Purina Mills believes that much can be 
accomplished through this type of coopera- 
tion. Working together, the rural Banker and 
the Purina Dealer can benefit each other and 
their community. 


If you don’t know your Purina Dealer— 
give him a call. Purina is urging him to become 
better acquainted with you . . . so why not 
get together? 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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DEDICATED TO THE BUILDING OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 
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NATIONAL CITY'S 
World-Wide 


BANKING SYSTE 


The Local Bank 


with a 


World-Wide Viewpoint 


Wi ETHER simple or complex—National City offers the 
exact banking service you want. 

National City offers a thorough familiarity with busi- 
ness conditions throughout the 48 states. 

And thirty years of overseas experience have made 
National City a recognized authority on Latin-American 
business and ways of doing business. 

This intimate knowledge is all important today. Two- 
way trade between the Americas is solving mutual prob- 
lems of new markets and new supplies. 

To our business and affiliate banking friends we bring a 


viewpoint gained by serving millions of customers all over 


the world. 


One piece of advice we offer now is the same advice 
we have given in every period of peace and war; 
the bonds of the United States Government have 
been, and are, the best investment in the world. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


FIRST IN WORLD-WIDE BANKING 


Head Office: 
55 Wall Street 


65 Branches in 


Greater New Y ork 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
(Buenos Aires) 
Plaza Once 
(Buenos Aires) 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 

( Havana) 
Galiano 

( Havena) 
La Lonja 

(Havana 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Branches in China, Japan 
and Philippine Islands are 
in enemy territory 


CORRESPONDENT BANKS 
IN BVERY COMMERCIALLY 
IMPORTANT CITY IN THE 

WORLD 
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Retirement Pension Plans 


Diminishing Period of Time for Conformance to Statute 


EDGAR E. MOUNTJOY 


Mr. Mountjoy is deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association, in charge of the National Bank 
Division. 


retirement pension plans as have not been given 

the stamp of approval by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue becomes increasingly important as the 
year 1944 recedes. 

As originally enacted, the Internal Revenue Law of 
1942 required that all pension plans in operation on or 
before September 1 of that year should be made to con- 
form to the provisions of that law, and particularly 
section 165 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code, not later 
than December 31, 1943. An amendment enacted, how- 
ever, just in advance of that date, provides that the 
requirements of the law will be satisfied if such changes 
as may be found necessary are made at any time during 
the year 1944. Allowance of this additional time, though, 
carries with it the mandate that the effect of any changes, 
whenever they may be made, shall be retroactive to 
January 1 of this year. 

That amendment voted by Congress was its formal 
acknowledgement of the complexity of the law. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, directed to issue 
regulations to aid pension planners to meet the terms of 
the statute, was able to do so only after the lapse of al- 
most a full year. Moving the compliance date thus 
further into the future seemed to be the only means of 
assuring all, or perhaps most all, pension plans the 
benefit of official review and report prior to the accrual 
of penalties for failure to qualify. Even under this 
moderated requirement, however, experience has not 
been altogether satisfactory. 


RR retreent and perhaps some revision of such 


Rermement plans of various types—stock bonus, pen- 
sion, profit-sharing, and annuity—all come under the 
terms of this law. All of them must conform to its stand- 
ards if they would claim its benefits. Such plans, though, 
as were put into operation subsequent to 1942 presuma- 
bly were drawn with the requirements of the law of that 
year in mind and are consistent with it. Therefore, this 
reminder of the necessity of reviewing and asking for 
rulings on plans which have not been approved formally 
is intended primarily for the attention of banks and other 
organizations with plans antedating September 1, 1942. 

It might be mentioned here, however, that if any 
plans created even after that date are found to be not in 
complete harmony with the law, they, too, are allowed 
until next December 31 to qualify. Also, such plans as 
still may be in the course of formulation apparently may 
have the benefit of advance official reviews, for it is 
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understood that rulings will be given on plans prior to 
their completion if definite outlines are submitted. 

Failure of a plan to meet the terms of the law may be 
a costly oversight. Hence, it is desirable that the planners 
know in advance of its effective date whether the plan 
qualifies. This may be determined actually by any 
persons thoroughly familiar with the law and the regu- 
lations, and each plan projected and developed should 
have the benefit of such guidance. However, an official 
ruling—one which will support such actions as may be 
based upon it thereafter—can come from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue only and, therefore, it is es- 
sential that such a ruling be applied for as early as 
possible. 


The importance of this compliance is appreciated more 
fully when the results of fa‘lure to effect it are clearly 
understood. Usually, the feasibility of a plan rests almost 
entirely upon the employer’s right to deduct retirement 
contributions from gross earnings. Likewise, an em- 
ployee’s freedom from current taxation on funds paid 
into a plan for his benefit by the employer, is an essential 
feature and often a controlling one in retirement plans. 
Yet both of these advantages, and others which could be 
enumerated, might be lost if a plan were not such as 
could qualify under the terms of the statute. 

The law always has carried some regulatory provi- 
sions, but until 1942 they were moderately simple and 
practically all retirement plans were able to qualify. 
This later law, however, is much more comprehensive. 
Its objectives, and some of the methods which may be 
used to attain them, are prescribed. It outlines the scope 
of its application, and wichin that area it is definite in its 
requirements which no plan should ignore even in part. 

Under the necessity of conforming to the terms of the 
statute, the first inquiry made usually is for a rule or 
some means of measuring compliance; some yardstick to 
determine whether a plan meets the demands of the law. 
The primary guide, of course, is the language of the 
statute and the regulations and the rulings issued by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. However, other assistance is 
available too, and at times it may be even more practical. 
If a plan is set up in the form of a trust, the trustee, 
which likely is a bank or a trust company, is thoroughly 
familiar with the requirements and can be appealed to. 
Furthermore, in that case, likely the plan already has 
been analyzed to disclose what if any refinements were 
necessary, and if any were needed, probably they have 
been made. 

Similarly, should the plan be the insured type, the un- 
derwriting insurance company has full understanding of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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Where was Mary when the lights went out? 


HIS month we bring you another 

touching episode in the history of 
the Bjones family—who built a dream 
home, only to have it turn into a 
nightmare. 


Upstairs, Mr. Bjones is entertain- 
ing (?) his boss—trying to make light 
conversation in a house as dark and 
dismal as Schickelgruber’s future. 


And where is Mary Bjones? Alas, she’s 
down in the cellar fussing and fumbling 
with fuses—wondering why life is just 
one darn fuse after another! 


There are three reasons for the trials 
and tribulations of Mr. and Mrs. B... 


First—their home was inadequately wired 
to carry the electrical loads imposed by 
modern lighting and electrical appliances. 


Second—their home was not equipped with 
modern circuit protection—they could not 
restore electric service, at the flip of a switch, 
after the trouble was corrected. 


Third—their home did not have modern 
circuit protection—conveniently located— 
they had to go to the “hard to get to” pro- 
tective device in the cellar. 


We have prepared a new book— 
“Electrical Living in 194X”—that will 
help you explain the urgent need for 
better wiring and modern protection to 
present and future home owners, 


“Electrical Living in 194X” tells all 
about increased electrical loads in future 
homes—modern circuit protection— 
lighting and lighting controls—entrance 
equipment and distribution panels. 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


This big, profusely illustrated, 64-page 
book is free! Get your copy now, by writ- 
ing Better Homes Department (B-64), 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


BETTER HOMES DEPARTMENT 
Six Point Advisory Service 


. offers free technical advice on the 
selection, application, and arrangement 
of fixed electrical equipment in 194X 
homes—dimensions and clearances, for 
proper installation and easy access for 
servicing—placing of lighting outlets 
and controls—location and size of wir- 
ing, water supply, and drainage lines. 

Send your electrical problems to the 
Westinghouse Better Homes Depart- 
ment. Our housing specialists will give 
you authoritative information, promptly. 


house 


Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T., NBC. 
“Top of the Evening’’, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 p.m., E.W.T., Blue Network 
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A Simple Excess Profits Formula 


W. F. HEISLER 


The author is assistant secretary of the Delaware Trust 
Company, Wilmington. 


ax credit. The first is the income method, wherein 

the corporation is allowed to use as a credit 95 
per cent of its average income for the four base years, 
1936-39, subject to adjustments caused by changes in 
tax laws, etc. The other method is the invested capital 
method under which a normal return on investment is 
allowed, ranging from 8 per cent to 5 per cent, subject 
to many adjustments. Since excess profits tax net in- 
come is the normal tax net income, adjusted somewhat, 
and not the surtax net income, it is necessary for most 
banks to use the invested capital method. Their normal 
tax net income in the base years was very low due to 
large holdings of tax exempt municipal and government 
bonds, and partially tax exempt governments. 

Unlike most corporations, banks, due to their small 
ratio of capital to total assets, can to a large extent pre- 
vent excess profits tax by switching fully taxable invest- 
ments into those not subject to normal tax and therefore 
free of excess profits tax. There is also one other alterna- 
tive and that is an increase in capital in order to increase 
the exemption. The law is rather liberal in the treatment 
of new capital, giving you, in addition to the average 
increase for the year, an additional 25 per cent credit. 


Tis are two methods of computing excess profits 
t 


Banks fortunate enough to be in a position to use the 
average income method of calculating their excess profits 
tax credit have little difficulty in determining the advan- 
tage of a switch from taxables into partially tax exempts. 
However, those using the invested capital method have a 
much more complicated problem due to the many fac- 
tors to be considered. Since this is the situation of many 
banks, an attempt has been made below to build up a 
formula to show the advantage of switching. 

The one factor to be considered, exclusive of the tax 
saving, is the loss of income before taxes in any switch 
from taxables into partially tax exempts due to the 
absence of normal tax on the latter. With this in mind, 
the various tax factors should be taken into considera- 
tion. No provision has been made for possible post-war 
credit; however, this item can be adjusted by changing 
the rates. Since it is very unlikely that a bank will reach 
the maximum tax liability of 80 per cent of total surtax 
net income, this factor is not considered. 

(1) The excess profits tax on fully taxable issues held 
is the yield before tax, times the excess profits tax rate, 
or—yield on bond switched, times 95 per cent, equals 
excess profits tax. 

(2) The switch, however, will reduce the excess profits 
tax credit because of the increase inadmissible assets 
thereby makes a small amount of other income subject 
to excess profits tax. This loss of credit is determined by 
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the reduction in capital caused by the increased ratio of 
inadmissible assets to total assets multiplied by the rate 
of excess profits tax credit. The net tax on this loss of 
credit is at the excess profits tax rate of 95 per cent less 
40 per cent corporate tax, or 55 per cent. As this gives 
the tax in dollars, it is necessary to divide the tax by the 
amount of bonds switched in order to find the percent- 
age. In other words, in order to determine the reduction 
in yield caused by the loss of credit due to the switch it 
is necessary to multiply capital by the ratio that bonds 
switched bears to total assets and multiply this by the 
average rate of credit (8, 6 and 5 per cent) which result 
is the loss of credit. The loss of credit at the net tax rate 
of 55 per cent is divided by the amount of bonds switched 
to determine the percentage loss: 


Bonds switched 


= peer X capital X rate of credit X 55% 


Bonds switched 


_ Loss of 
Vield 
(3) The partially tax exempts purchased in the switch 
will be subject to the 16 per cent surtax so this tax cost 
will also have to be subtracted from the gross tax saving 
shown in the first step. 
Tax 
Liability 
The advantage of the switch is determined by con- 
solidating these calculations starting with the excess 
profits tax on the fully taxables held and subtracting the 
tax due to loss of credit, the tax on the partially tax 
exempts to be purchased and the loss of income due to 
spread in yields before tax on the issues as shown below: 


16% of yield on partially tax exempts purchased = 


Excess profits tax on taxable issue switched 
Less: 
Loss of yield due to reduction of credit 
Surtax on partially tax exempts bought 
Loss of income due to smaller gross yield 
Total deduction from gross savings 


Net Advantage 

957% of yield on fully taxable issue switched 
Less: 
Bonds switched . of 
oo X capital X rate of credit X 55% 

Bonds switched 
16% of yield on partially tax exempts purchased 
Vield on taxables sold—less yield on partially taxables 

Total deduction from gross savings 


Net advantage 


An application of this formula by a bank with total 
assets of $25,000,600 and capital of $2,000,000 to a 
switch from $1,000,000 taxable 2’s of 9/15/52-50, held 
at current yield, to partially tax exempt 2-%4’s of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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How the Personnel 


of a Bank 


Works for Victory 


Purmne the power of money into war production is a 
vitally important part of the national war effort. Manufac- 
turers, and the Government as well, look to banks for the 
financial service which must be made available in order to 
carry on this war. The making of loans for war production 
requires the services of an army of highly trained men 


in banks. 


But aiding in the financing of the war through thousands 
of loans to war plants is only one of the special wartime 


activities in banks. Other important wartime activities of 
banks include: 


War Bond Drives—Bank workers are among the most 

active solicitors on bond drives. Banks donate the time of 

members of their Bond Departments as well as the time of 

people in other departments to help communities reach 
their quotas of war bond sales. In 
addition, banks, while purchasing a 
maximum amount of war bonds for 
their own account, also service the 
sale and redemption of war bonds for 
individuals and firms. 


Ration Banking—a work that is vitally essential to the 
fair distribution of many of the necessities of civilian life. 
This is a service that the Government assigned to banks— 
a service that takes the time of thousands of bank people. 


Withholding Tax Service— in which income taxes with- 
held by employers are deposited in banks, who in turn 
transfer the funds to the Treasury Department. This is 
another service which takes a substantial amount of time 
within a bank. 


Payroll Check Cashing Service— Each payday, numer- 
ous war plant payroll checks are cashed by banks in addition 
to increased check cashing service to others. 


When you add to the above a bank’s usual service of loans 
to customers for regular civilian business, savings account 
service, checking account service, trust service, and safety 
deposit service, you have an idea of how the personnel of 
a bank works in wartime. 


The First National Bank of Chicago, like similar institutions, 
despite the handicap of the loss of many valued employes to 
the armed service, considers it a patriotic duty and a privi- 
lege to make these contributions to the winning of the war. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago 
since 1863 


Dearborn, Monroe 
and Clark Streets 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Simple Excess Profits Formula 


9/15/52-50 would result in the following 
calculation: 

Price Yield 
100 29/32 1.85 


Issue 
Taxable 2’s 9/15/52-50 
Partially taxable 
214’s 9/15/52-50 
95% of 1.85 yield on taxables 
Less: 


1,000,000 
25,000,000 X 2,000,000 X 8% XK 55% 


107 19/32 1.25 
1.76 


1,000,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


16% of 1.25 yield on partially exempts 
1.85 yield on taxables—less 1.25 
Total deductions 


Net increase in yield 


Tus calculation shows that the net 
advantage of such a switch is 0.61 per 
cent per year after all taxes of $6,100 
annually on each $1,000,000 of average 
investment switched. In arriving at 
this conclusion, it was necessary to 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


adapted to the requirements 


of Correspondent Banks 


in serving a Nation at war 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


make several long calculations in order 
to illustrate each link in the chain of 
thought. However, the formula can be 
simplified to read as follows: 
Excess profits tax on taxables switched: 
Less: 
Capital 
Total Assets 
Surtax on partially tax exempts bought *** 
Yield on taxables—less—yield on par- 
tially taxables 
Total deductions from gross savings 


X Rate of credit X 55% *** 


Net advantage 

It can be seen from the above formula 
that the only factor that cannot be ob- 
tained from the daily quotation sheets 
is the loss of credit. This is also the only 
figure that requires any estimation be- 
cause it is impossible to determine the 
exact average total assets of an institu- 
tion for the year. However, it should be 
possible to determine the approximate 
amount with reasonable accuracy. After 
this loss or credit factor has been ob- 
tained, the calculation necessary to 
show the advantage of any switch re- 
quires only a few minutes. 


Severat facts seldom mentioned can 
be noted from these comments. A switch 
to short term low yielding inadmissibles 
may have no advantage because the 
loss of credit probably is greater than 
the income. The longer term partially 
taxables hold considerable more attrac- 
tion than the medium-terms because 
the loss of credit factor is constant and 
the spread in gross yield between the 
two classes is still smaller in the long 
terms. Switching is more advantageous 
to large banks since the loss of credit is 
at 5 per cent instead of 8 per cent. Ifa 
bank subject to excess profits tax is 
holding short-term low yielding inad- 
missibles it is possible that they are 
costing them money instead of produc- 
ing income because the excess profits 
tax on the loss of credit may be greater 
than the income received after the sur- 
tax. 

This formula simplifies the determi- 
nation of the treatment of partially tax 
exempts as admissibles or inadmissi- 
bles. If the net yield after surtax on the 
issues held is less than the tax liability 
created by the loss of credit then they 
should be treated as admissibles, other- 
wise as inadmissibles. Many other de- 
ductions can be made by studying the 
formula as it seems to give a much 
clearer picture of the application and 
effects of excess profits tax than can be 
obtained from studying the tax forms. 
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built with 


Douglas Fir Plywood 


will combine beauty 


and longer life 


Experience proves that homes 
Dri-Bilt with Douglas fir ply- 
wood are sound investments. 
Three primary factors make 
this true. 


Homes are more attractive. 
. Douglas fir plywood can 
be given any finish: Wallpaper, 
paint, stain or the beauty of 
natural wood paneling can be 
obtained. 


Homes Dri-Bilt with Doug- 
2 las fir plywood will pass 
the “20-year test’—and more. 
Dri-Bilt construction means 
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rigid, durable, dust-tight, wind- 
proof construction. 


Building time and cost are 
3 reduced because builders 
save time and labor in many 
construction details. A 4x8 foot 
panel covers 32 square feet of 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


These beautifully modern 
interiors illustrate the eye- 
appealing effects possible 
with a natural wood: finish 
on Douglas fir plywood. Not 
only does plywood enable 
builders to build a stronger 
longer-lasting home; it also 
provides architects with the 
ideal material for planning 
a home that will meet buyer 
approval. Homes Dri-Bilt 
with plywood have excellent 


re-sale value. 


wall area in one operation, for 
instance. Homes Dri-Bilt with 
plywood are often completed 
six weeks sooner than the same 
type house built with traditional 
materials. 


And remember. Douglas fir 
plywood is accepted by F.H.A. 
and approved in the Uniform 
Building Code. It’s suitable for 
all types of homes, large or 
small. 


Douglas Fir Plywood is now available only 
for essential war use * * after Victory, 
this Miracle Wood will serve in countless 
new ways. 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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METHODS ona IDEAS 


Planned Promotions 


N THE eve of the Fifth War Loan 
QO drive, BANKING asked a group 
of banks, picked at random, for 
spot reports on how they pian to meet 
and beat local bond sales quotas. Here is 
a review of comments which may help 
solve some last minute problems on mer- 
chandising, organization, sales reports, 
customer contacts, and other phases 
which will play a vital role in the success 
of the coming drive: 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Glen E. Leslie, cashier, FEDERAL 
NATIONAL BANK, Shawnee, reports that 
on opening day all retail stores will close 
between 8:30 A. M. and 10 A. M. to 
permit the entire retail sales forces of 
the city to meet for a bond rally at one 
of the local theaters. Sales quotas will 
be announced for each store, with a 
banner to be awarded with much cere- 
mony and publicity when the quotas are 
passed. Also, as a stimulant for volume, 
War Bond prizes will be offered for the 
best three individual sales records, re- 
gardless of dollar volume. This plan, 
tried in the last campaign, was enthu- 
siastically supported by the retail mer- 
chants and their sales personnel. 

The Shawnee district has also set up a 
women’s organization committee for a 
house to house canvass, offering identi- 
fying stickers to householders who buy 
bonds on the spot. A radio program, 
scheduled every other evening, will fea- 
ture short bond selling messages by 
wives and mothers of service men. A 
daytime program will be produced by 
grade and high school students. A spe- 
cial club made up of wives of men now 
in foreign service will also have special 
activities in the drive. A caravan of 
local entertainers and speakers are sched- 
uled to make the rounds of rural schools 
and meeting places. The climax of this 
program will be a pie auction based on 
bond bids and applications. 

The district also has a “large sales” 
committee composed of bankers and 
building and loan officers to contact the 
more prosperous prospects, which is 
supplemented by a special Retail Mer- 
chants Association committee who will 
cover owners and managers of retail 
outlets. 

The newspaper advertising campaign 
fund will be obtained through a pool, 
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JOHN J. McCANN 


each merchant contributing $5 for a 
series of six full-page ads, which will be 
staggered with the advertisements run 
by the local press as a public service. 
During the mid-week of the campaign, 
the bond committee will sponsor a first- 
run picture show, with a bond purchase 
as admission fee. 

During all of the above events wound- 
ed veterans from the nearby Borden’s 
General Hospital at Chickasha will be 
on hand to give sales talks. 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATION- 
AL BANK AND Trust Company, Chicago, 
will follow this schedule for the drive: 

Some 53 officers and employees will 
devote full time to sales and service on 
the Fifth Loan campaign. All other 
officers in the commercial banking de- 
partment and a number of senior em- 
ployees will work on the drive part time. 

A folder of charts showing yields on 
outstanding U. S. securities compared 
with yields on the War Loan certificates 
will be mailed to about 18,000 investors. 
Another circular will be enclosed with 
the June 1 statement to all commercial 
customers. Literature will also be dis- 
tributed on customer’s counters and 


The Trust Company of New Jersey used this 
thermometer device to keep “the heat on 
sales” during the last War Loan drive 


WAR LOAN DRIVE 


Jan. Fes. 15th.1944 
ap 


desks. The bank will do cooperative 
advertising with other downtown banks 
in local newspapers. 

On the display schedule: a 28-foot 
red, white and blue banner will hang 
above the War Bond division on the 
first floor of the bank. Four 27-foot 
signs, urging bond purchases, will be 
stripped above the tellers’ departments. 
One kiosk for poster display, four dis- 
play tables, one decorated column, two 
standards and four floor easels will ad- 
vertise bonds. Two luminous signs with 
flags will advertise bonds at the en- 
trances to the personal trusts depart- 
ment. And, finally, United Nations flag 
displays will add the War Loan at- 
mosphere in various other sections of 


the bank. 
Buffalo, New York 


THE Erte County SAvinGs 
will feature a novel display showing the 
“home of tomorrow” in miniature, 
along with actual quick freeze units, 
modern home laundry and other lux- 
uries of the future. An instrument which 
simulates television broadcasts in opera- 
tion will also be part of the exhibit. The 
objective is to suggest definite goals for 
bond purchases—a new home, new 
equipment. It is also staged to interest 
visitors in the bank’s Own Your Own 
Home Club. 


Palm Beach, Florida 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK, Palm 
Beach, will again publish in the Post 
Times the names of all bond purchasers 
who buy at the bank. The individual 
will be called upon to lend his money, as 
before, but special emphasis will be 
made to draw hoarded money out of 
safe deposit boxes and other private 
hiding places. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 

Craig S. Bartlett, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First NATIONAL BANK, Jersey 
City, states that because his bank is 
situated in an industrial area, catering 
mostly to commercial customers with 
high average balances, a personal letter 
over the president’s signature and a fol- 
low-up call are most productive in bond 
sales. 

The personalized mail campaign to 
large commercial customers, trust cus- 
tody accounts and groups of co-trustees 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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They are not forgotten... 


Somewhere, deep in enemy territory, our captured 


soldiers wait out the duration. Herded in prison 
camps, the shining event in their routine is the 
periodic arrival of a link from home—the American 
Red Cross package. 

Listen to the stories of exchanged prisoners— 
hear them tell you that it was the food packages 
sent through the American Red Cross that literally 
kept many of them alive, and kept hope and faith 
alive in all of them. For the work of the 
American Red Cross in sending needed food 


—and comforts such as clothing and tobacco 


—is one of the great unsung stories of this war. 
Supplementing this help to our caged fighting 
men, the International Red Cross, the parent or- 
ganization, is authorized to transfer messages from 
prisoners of war to their homes. Thus a two-way 
channel of communication between those brave 
captives and their homeland functions regularly. 
Yet—this is but one of the many great services, 
in war and in peace, performed by the American 
Red Cross. It is with a feeling of sincere 
gratitude that we salute this unique, essential 


and most humane of institutions. 


This is the third of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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METHODS—Continued 


was released last month in anticipation 
of the Fifth Loan drive. In addition, all 
customers were circularized by letter 
with a bond application enclosed in the 
April 30 statements. June 1 statements 
will carry a follow-up invitation to buy 
bonds. 

The bank’s official staff has been 
organized and groups will be assigned 
special customer lists for direct personal 
contact. 

As in the past, the bank will join the 
Hudson County group in cooperative 
newspaper advertising and distribution 


of Treasury literature, and will par- 
ticipate as speakers and organizers in 
various activities sponsored by the local] 
War Finance Committee. 

“Tt is our belief,” says Mr. Bartlett, 
“that the spade work for the War Loan 
drive should be done in May, the details 
being handled during the period when 
the books are open between June 12 and 
July 8.” 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tue First NATIONAL BANnkK of Pitts- 
burgh has organized an internal sales 
staff of 50 officers and employees, di- 
vided into six teams of solicitors. An 


POINTS TO 
CONSIDER IF 
YOUR PLANS 
INCLUDE 
CALIFORNIA 


If, like many business, industrial, and banking executives, your 
present and post-war thinking takes into account the rich market 
of California, consider this: 

In more than 300 cities and towns of this State Bank of America 
has complete banking offices serving the surrounding areas. This 
California-wide bank affords you an intimate, on-the-spot repre- 
sentation which one corporation executive recently described as 
“unique and invaluable.” 

We think, after you have all the facts, that you might agree with 


him. Your inquiry is invited. 
RESOURCES 3,697,912,674.78 


(As of December 31, 1943 ) 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CAPITAL FUNDS . . $ 
DEPOSITS . 3,498,153,209.87 


166,384,994.51 


MEMBER... 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized banks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


organization chart outlines the duties of 
each man. The vice-chairman, for ex- 
ample, has charge of selecting the pros- 
pect lists and the assignment of call 
cards. A sales manager and detail of- 
ficer will handle the distribution of sales 
literature, details of mechanical follow- 
up with solicitors, reports and orders, 
A technical adviser will be available for 
consultation on all sales problems. The 
chart also suggests a definite method of 
approach for individual contacts and 
gives full instructions for the com- 
pletion of sales. A letter campaign, 
signed by the president, will be the 
“door opener” for the sales staff. 


Brooklyn, New York 


THE GREEN Pornt SAvinGs Bank, 
Brooklyn, reports that direct mail has 
proven to be the most effective way of 
covering prospects through its three 
branches. The mailing schedule for the 
coming drive calls for 60,000 processed 
letters signed by president George W. 
Felter. The letters will be printed by 
offset in the national] colors. 


Toledo, Ohio 


ToLepo Banks will adopt the same 
procedure for selling and handling bonds 
that proved so successful in previous 
drives. The city will be divided into 
eight sections and 52 districts, with 
War Finance Committee headquarters 
in each area in the charge of an experi- 
enced securities salesman. The men will 
be on duty throughout the day and 
evening to furnish information, supplies 
and other services to volunteer sales- 
men. 

Volunteer bank workers will be as- 
signed to each headquarters as tellers, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


Look closely and you'll see how the Denver 
(Colorado) National Bank imprinted its 
June and July statements for the drive 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph, GRAFLEX-Made. 


Back the Attack—with War Bonds 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland... Baltimore, Md. 


WITH WHICH !1S AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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DRAWN FROM OFFICIAL U.S. MARINE CORPS COMBAT PHOTOGRAPH 


ALLIGATORS 


ON TARAWA 


FROM THE OFFICIAL 
U. S. MARINE CORPS REPORTS | 


FTER Tarawa was given a terrific bombardment, our 
invasion forces landed, with the Marines leading the 
assault in Amphibious Tractors called ‘‘Alligators.”’ Here two 
of those ‘Alligators’? stand triumphantly before the crude 
flagstaff from which Old Glory waves as a sign of victory over 
another Jap base. Roaring out of the sea and up the beaches, 
these ‘‘Alligators”’’ first caused the enemy to break and flee 


on Guadalcanal. 


Landing barges that climbed out of the 


water and raced through the jungle in pursuit brought a new 
and terrible kind of war to the Jap. 


**Alligators’” are among the many important Graham- 
Paige contributions to the war effort. Although today 
completely engaged in the production of materials of 
war, Graham-Paige is planning to. carry a full share of 
responsibility in the post war peacetime world. 


METHODS—Continued 


typists, statisticians and checkers to 
handle all details of accepting applica- 
tions, audit payments, verify registra- 
tion, prepare transmittal letters, type 
vivid applications and maintain statis- 
tical records. Transportation for volun- 
teers to and from headquarters, which is 
usually a big problem, will be handled 
by a special committee. 

After daily closing at 9 P. M., appli- 
cations and letters will be balanced to 
teller’s cash. Those from outlying points 
will be mailed immediately after proof. 
Applications from downtown banks will 
be collected at 8 A. M. the following 
morning for delivery before regular bank 
openings. Promptly upon receipt of 
applications, banks will issue bonds and 
mail them to purchasers. 

In the Fourth War Loan drive a total 
of 250,000 pieces, amounting to over 
12 million dollars in Series E bonds, 
were handled in this manner. 


Des Moines, lowa 


VICE-PRESIDENT Harold P. Klein, 
Iowa-Des Motnes NATIONAL BANK & 
Trust Company, says his bank will 
sponsor a series of newspaper ads, win- 
dow and lobby displays, with a special 
bond booth in the lobby, and a full sized 
outdoor billboard across the bank en- 
trance. The staff will be assigned a bond 
quota, not only for the bank’s own pur- 
chases but also for its proportionate 
share of the county quota. This plan 
worked well in the last drive and will be 
repeated by all banks in Iowa. To sus- 
tain enthusiasm, Mr. Klein’s bank pro- 
poses to hold morning meetings for 
officers reporting on daily progress. Em- 
ployees will be kept posted with bulletin 
board notices and house organ news. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Tue HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK, 
Columbus, will increase its bond depart- 
ment sales force to issue “bonds while 
you wait”’—apparently an appreciated 
service. Advertising in the drive will be 
confined to newspapers, since national 
advertisers do a comprehensive job in 
national magazines, radio and bill- 
boards. The theme will be based on the 
economics of World War I, recalling the 
aftermath of high prices, which is again 
predicted by the experts to last until in- 
dustry converts and until civilian pro- 
duction reaches normal. “Buy Bonds in 
1944 and get your money’s worth in 
194X.”’ is the thought behind the cam- 
paign which, it is hoped, will discourage 
many redemptions. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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A cancelled war contract may 
leave a large unused inventory 
of raw materials... 


... WHICH CAN BE SOUND 
COLLATERAL FOR A BANK LOAN 


Many of your bank customers may be faced with 
cancelled war contracts that leave them with heavy 
inventories of raw materials representing 50% to 75% 

of their current assets. At this crucial time your bank can 
perform a real service by suggesting an inventory loan 
based on Lawrence System field warehouse receipts. This 
type of loan may enable you to hold a good customer 

...- while permitting him to reconvert to current or post- 
war requirements. And for customers who wish to purchase 
materials that are released for normal production, new 
inventories can be built up through Lawrence System. 


Your bank can arrange a Lawrence System inventory 
loan on the raw materials right where they stand on the 
borrower's premises . . . always readily available for 
processing or marketing. Almost any kind of marketable 
commodity is sound collateral. 


The representatives of Lawrence System are experienced 
in this type of loan and can help you with any specific 
problem. Write or phone the office nearest your 
bank—service available from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM wanchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall Street + Chicago: 1 N. LaSalle Street + San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
Los Angeles: VW. P Story Bldg. + Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia - Kansas City 
St. Louis - New Orleans « Charlotte, N. C. + Jacksonville, Fla. +» Minneapolis 
Dallas Houston Denver « Fresno + Portland, Oregon Seattle Spokane Honolulu 
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METHODS—Continued 


Conservation Drive 


THE NATIONAL clothing conservation 
program, launched on May 22 by the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services 
will show the way for the average home- 
maker to increase War Bond purchases. 
The money that can be saved by repair- 
ing and remaking worn and outmoded 
clothing should represent a substantial 
sum for war savings investment, par- 
ticularly since the drive is timed to the 
Fifth War Loan campaign. 

The national program is expected to 
relieve fabric and manpower shortages 
in the needle trades and reduce the in- 


Mrs. Ogden L. “Mills chairman, AWVS flationary pressure on limited consumer 


War Shop 


goods. Over the country, some 400 
AWVS volunteer workshops, already 
turning out many garments for service 
and community needs, will become 
training centers for the national pro- 
gram. Women will be invited to free 
courses on apparel conservation, and 
will receive free instruction booklets and 
patterns. The program will be especially 
helpful to women with lowered incomes, 
such as service men’s wives. 

The campaign theme “Sew—Serve— 
Save” has been developed for poster 
display, and through the courtesy of the 
Spool Cotton Company copies will be 
distributed for bank display. 


‘| PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE TREASURY DEPT. A 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD ai A.W.V.5. by SPOOL COTTON CO. ! 


COATS me CLARK'S O.N.T. THREADS q 


The AWVS clothes conservation drive poster 


Birthday Bonds 


A nost of stage and social celebrities 
recently helped the New York Sav- 
INGS BANK, New York City, dedicate its 
90th anniversary to War Bond selling. 
As a special sales inducement, former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, tennis 
champion Alice Marble, Mrs. Lou Geh- 
rig, actress Bessie Beatty and others, 
autographed bond purchase certificates 
for customers. All visitors who regis- 
tered or bought bonds participated in a 
free drawing for tickets to popular 
stage shows, the circus and a Dodger 
baseball game. 


Extra Sales 


Tue State BANK and Trust Com- 
PANY, Evanston, Illinois, over-subscribed 
its quota and ranked second highest in 
the whole Chicago district in the Fourth 
War Loan drive. This success is at- 
tributed by the bank to three means of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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The store with eye-appeal 


is the store that brings top rent! 


earance an 


which Pitts 


can make in store pro 
ties. Architect: 
singhaus. 


burgh Glass 
per- 
Ses- 


AFTER 


Start planning NOW to modernize store properties you handle . . . so you'll get prompt action when building restrictions are lifted. 


HE store with an interior made 
smart and modern with Pitts- 
burgh Glass . . . and with a Pitts- 
burgh front full of eye-appeal and in- 
vitation ... that’s the store that will 
bring top rentals when peace comes. 
Merchants know how a modern 
store interior and front done in Pitts- 
burgh Glass build sales, attract vol- 
ume business and boost profits. 


They’ll pay a premium for a place 
of business like that. 

As a matter of sound investment, 
many banks are shaping plans now 
to bring out-moded store properties 
up-to-date as soon as building restric- 
tions are lifted ... so that when store 
construction begins, they'll be sure of 
getting their properties modernized 
quickly, despite the large backlog of 


such work which present restrictions 
have created. 

Why not join these forward-look- 
ing institutions? Consult your archi- 
tect now . . . to assure well-planned, 
economical store designs. Our staff 
will gladly cooperate with him. 

And send for our free books, show- 
ing facts, figures and photos of many 
Pittsburgh modernization jobs. 


h Plate Glass Company : 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


send me, without obligation, your 


dheotrased booklets on store modernization. 


le 
THI 
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of the great change 1n aP 
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RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE.+> NEW. YORK 14, N.Y. 4 
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METHODS—Continued 


approaching potential purchasers, in 
addition to regular advertising. First, a 
letter over the signature of the bank’s 
president, appealing for extra bond pur- 
chases, was sent to 1,200 customers who 
carried the largest balances or who were 
the largest purchasers of War Bonds in 
the past. Second, the bank’s 95 em- 
ployees were asked to turn in the names 
of 10 personal acquaintances to whom a 
prepared post card asking for bond pur- 
chases, signed by the employee, might 
be sent. More than $100,000 in bonds 
were sold to persons named by 57 of the 
bank’s employees. Third, the officers 
and older employees took the bank’s 
mailing list and made personal telephone 
calls asking that War Bond purchases 
be made through the bank. 


School Savings 


THE Savincs BANK of Utica, New 
York, is one of a group of banks which 
converted school savings from a system 
of money deposits to the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps under the Treasury 
Department’s suggestion. Since the con- 
version in September 1941, students in 
39 public and parochial schools served by 
the bank purchased more than $600,000 
in bonds and stamps. The present plan 
continues the original purpose of en- 
couraging thrift, and adds a patriotic 
motive. Schools are serviced weekly by 
a bank representative who rep) cnishes 
the stamp supplies and “sets up shop” 
to accept bond applications. 


Radio 


“CiTIzENS Forum” is a new weekly 
radio show sponsored by the CITIzENs 
NATIONAL Trust & SAvinGs BANK, Los 
Angeles, on Thursday evenings from 
9:30 to 10 over KNX, the Hollywood 
CBS station. It is a sparkling half hour 
of lively discussion on current events by 
three or four guest authorities, mod- 
erated by Dr. Wallace Sterling, pro- 
fessor of modern history, California 
Institute of Technology. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
‘SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Summary of 1943 


The Company continues to apply itself vigorously to its vitally im- 
portant task of supplying power, light and heat for war production 
and civilian use. 

In 1948 its interconnected electric and gas systems again successfully 
met the requirements of greatly expanded industrial and military 
activities in the territory served, as well as the needs of a 
rapidly mounting civilian population now estimated to 
exceed 3,500,000. 

The ability to meet wartime demands rests largely on 
added resources of electric and gas supply made available 
through a long-range construction program, upon 
which more than $152,000,000 was spent in the 
past five years. The installed capacity of the Com- 
pany’s electric generating plants was increased 
400,000 horsepower during this period, and an 
additional 200,000 horsepower was contracted for 
from other producers. 

Pit Plant No. 5, placed in operation in April 1944, 
added another 214,000 horsepower of generating 
capacity to the Company’s vast facilities for sup- 
plying electric service in this strategically impor- 
tant area. 


SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE 
1943 


$97,429,110 
39,629,387 
726,479* 


Operations 


PIT NO. 5 POWER HOUSE 


with largest installed capacity of any hydro plant in California 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OWNERSHIP 
DECEMBER 31, 1943 


502,419 Investment and Other Corporations, Partner- 
$05,290 ships, Insurance Companies, Educational, 
$88,671 Charitable and Religious Institutions, etc... . 


Total Gross Revenue $138,981,356 
*Street Railway System sold in October, 1943. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT 
Year Ended December 31 


1943 
$138,981,356 
Maintenance, Operating Expenses, Taxes (except 
Federal Taxes on Income) and Provision for Depre- 
ciation and Other Reserves 


Total Stockholders 


1942 


RRR 


The Company views with confi- 
PN nn dence the postwar prospects of the 
$127,114,180 territory served. It is apparent that 
this region, long established as one 
of the foremost agricultural and 


78,626,525 distributing areas of the country, 
$ 48,487,655 is destined to assume increasing 
national importance as a manu- 

11,368,984 facturing center. 


Without in any way relaxing our 
$ 37,118,671 efforts in the all important task of 
14,851,079 helping to win the war, we are now 
Net Income to Surplus $ 22,267,592 planning a comprehensive program 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 8,399,508 to aid and stimulate the continued 
% 13,937,184  $ 13,868,084 development of Northern and Cen- 
12,523,808 12,524,168 tral California. 
$ 1,413,376 1,343,916 
Earnings per Share of Common Stock ‘ $2.21 
Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock 2. $2.00 


Copies of the Company's 1943 annual ri may be secured on application to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 
v 4 245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California 
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METHODS—Continued 


A One-Cop Bond Drive 


A. B. JEFFERYS 


Mr. JEFFERYS is on the staff of the Tyler 
(Texas) Morning Telegraph. 


TROLMAN Oscar Burner, of Tyler, 
Texas, is conducting a one-man sales 
campaign that aims to sell a million 
dollars worth of War Stamps and Bonds. 
Up to May 10, 1944 he had sold 
$563,475 worth. 

Twenty months ago Officer Burnett 
walked into the Tyler State Bank and 
Trust Company and told the bank’s 
president, W. A. Pounds, that he 
wanted to help the war effort and 
would like to sell War Stamps while on 
duty at night. 

Mr. Pounds let him have $25 in 
stamps. He sold them the first week. 
The second week he came back and 
increased the amount to $50. He sold 
these and after that he steadily sold 
$250 worth of stamps from week to 
week. In the meantime, he started 
taking orders for War Bonds which he 
sells along with his stamps. 

Patrolman Burnett finally set his goal 
at $100,000 for 1943. He exceeded that 


before the year was half gone and 
before Christmas had increased his 
sales to $230,000. Then he set his goal 
at $300,000 to be reached by the first 
of the year. When that time rolled 
around he had gone more than $25,000 
beyond his quota. 

Most of the policeman’s sales are to 
people who are overlooked in the big 
drives, and who ordinarily would not 
buy without solicitation. Patrolman 
Burnett has made hundreds of Tyler 
people War Stamp and Bond conscious. 
Early in his campaign he received a 
commendatory telegram from R. W. 
Coyne, field director, War Savings 
Staff, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton: “Glad to hear of your recent sales 
of over $136,000 in War Bonds and 
Stamps. Such splendid cooperation is of 
great assistance to us. Keep up the good 
work.” 

The many details of this one-man 
campaign mean much work. There is 
bookkeeping to do, many entries and 
much accounting, all of which require 
no little time. Mr. Burnett’s records 


Patrolman Oscar Burnett, of Tyler, Texas 


are carefully kept and he has receipts for 
all bonds and stamps sold. 

Mr. Pounds, who is a former Smith 
County War Bond and Stamp chair- 
man, made this comment on the patrol- 
man’s patriotic service: 

“T have never heard quiet, unassum- 
ing Oscar Burnett complain about 
rationing of this and that, about the 
taxes the Government deducts from his 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


ELIMINATE that posting 


machine clatter easily and 
economically with 


ABINETS 


To use noise-absorbing Acoustor Cabinets on 
your posting, billing, or adding machines, you 
need no alterations of any kind. In a matter of 
minutes, each cabinet can be placed in position 
and quiet will reign supreme . . . whether you 
have one machine or several. 


. Each Acoustor serves as a semi-private office 
with built-in fluorescent lighting extending the en- 
tire width of the cabinet. No glare—no vibration 
of working trays. Because the use of Acoustor 
Cabinets reduces operator fatigue, you obtain 
more figures accurately posted each day. 

THE 0) S10 COMPANY 


650 MARSHALL ST. 


Standard finish of Acoustor Cabinet is office green... fits any standard 
type of posting, billing, or adding machine .. . no alterations ... placed 
in position in a matter of minutes. 


Upon request, we can send you names 
of firms using Acoustor Cabinets in your 
territory. Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. If you p' an order, you can 


You need no extra space 
for Acoustor Cabinets. Here 
is a typical layout in a bank 
of 10 Acoustor-equipped 
machines. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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TEAKETTLES, roasters, percolators, pans .. . and 
semi-finished materials for many other peace-time 
products . . . were made in the big New Kensington 
plant of Aluminum Company of America. 


Now, at New Kensington, no civilian goods... 
but they’re still making sheets, tubes and shapes 
for airplanes . . . all to speed the day wheri they can 
again make percolators and roasters. 


But whether it’s products for the kitchen or the, 
clouds, Atcoa uses a fleet of twenty-six Trailers 
.. all Fruehaufs . . . to help keep material flowing 
smoothly through the various divisions of the plant. 


These Fruehaufs do many different tasks, in 
keeping with their versatility. For one, they “shuttle” 
slabs and ingots from the pre-heating plant to the 
rolling plant. “Shuttling” means that one truck is 
used to handle two or more Trailers. While one Trailer 
is being loaded and a second unloaded, the truck is en 
route with a third Trailer. One power unit and driver 
actually take the place of two or more ordinary trucks 


+» FOR THE KIT EN 


. . .&@ mighty important conservation of manpower, 
equipment, tires and gasoline. 


Trailer loads range up to 12 tons in weight, yet 
they’re pulled by 1-4 to 3-ton trucks . . . because 
any truck can pull a far bigger load than it is de- 
signed to carry. And besides this economy and 
efficiency, remember the “shuttle” system . . . which 
enables Atcoa to use its twenty-six Fruehauf 
Trailers with only ten trucks to pull them. 


Thousands of companies in more than 100 lines 
of business have found that. Trailers do work which 
can’t be handled as well, if at all, by any other 
method. America could not get along without them. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY @ DETROIT, MICH. 
Service In All Principal Cities 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
TODAY! 


ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 


A colorful exhibit . . . designed to aid in the promotion 
of War Bonds . . . and showing the contributions of 
Motor Transport to the war effort... is ready for your 
use without cost. Your bank will be added ta the sched- 
ule on request. 
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This new booklet gives you unbiased facts on all 
types of insulation. It provides a new “yardstick 
of comfort”, shows you how to select insulation 
for summer and winter comfort, fuel savings, 
housekeeping economy and family health. Easy 
to read, profusely illustrated, and verified by 
Write high authorities. It will: help you 
select the right insulation for your 
present or post-war home. 


NATIONAL MINERAL WOOL ASSOCIATION 
DESK G, 1270 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “INSULATION AND 
YOUR HOME”. 


@ are offering unbiased. informa- 
tion on all types of insulation to home own- 
ers and prospective home owriers who read 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, 
House & Garden, House Beautiful, and Small 
Homes Guide. 

We will be happy to send you copies of 
“Insulation and Your Home”. Please write. 


NATIONAL MINERAL WOOL ASSOCIATION 
; Desk BK, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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pay check, about war conditions that seem so provocative 
of derision of a number of people, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have a hot biscuit in one hand and a chicken 
leg in the other, with plenty of everything on their pantry 
shelves. 

“Therefore I am pleased to say publicly that Oscar Bur- 
nett has cracked down and gone a little bit further than 
most of us at a great personal sacrifice to help the men who 
are fighting our battles overseas. 

“Oscar Burnett is an asset to the city of Tyler and the 
nation, and with a few more men like him it would be less 
difficult to fill the War Loan quotas.” 


Public Relations 


BROADENING its public relations policy in a field that is 
pioneer territory for a bank, the Irvinc SAvincs Bank of 
New York, has issued a booklet of counsel to women on 
beauty, charm, weddings, clothes, child care and kindred 
subjects. Written by Dorothy Anderson, after consultation 
with experts in many phases of women’s interest, the booklet 
is entitled “Husband, Home and Family.” 

“We have two basic reasons for this venture,” states 
President Robert A. Barnet. “The first is the simple truth 
that women save money in anticipation of marriage, and to 
help make a success of marriage; and so anything that helps 
further these objectives, even in a small way, provides a bit 
of added incentive to thrift. 

“That is the logical side of our plan; the other is a psycho- 
logical one. We believe that it is desirable to get away from 
the old-fashioned idea of a bank as an ‘institution’—an im- 
personal; and therefore dry-as-dust and dehumanized, or- 
ganization. A savings bank, particularly, is in business to 
help people achieve their aims and plans—to buy homes, 
cars, securities, clothes, vacations and have comfortable, 
secure lives. It does not cater to one group or class, but to 
all. Every savings account is rich in possibilities for human 
living. This is the spirit in which this new type of booklet 
has been created and is being offered to the public.” 


Small Estates 

A NEW streamlined small estates division, believed to be 
one of the first organized, has been announced by the Ser- 
CuURITY-First NATIONAL BANK of Los Angeles. The new 
service for estates between $1,000 and $25,000 includes col- 
lection of assets of the deceased, payment of debts and taxes, 
care of real and personal property, distribution of assets and 
numerous other duties which are common to the handling of 
much greater estates. The project is aimed at the new 
volume of small estates reflecting war incomes, and the 
shrinkage of many large estates under tax and other burdens. 
Fees based on the California statutory scale range between 
$70 and $830 for estates between $1,000 and $25,000. For 
legal work the bank employs the individual’s own attorney. 


Summer Help 

As USUAL, many banks are planning to use high school 
students during the summer vacation period as relief for 
regular employees. Before engaging school youths under 18 
years of age, banks should write to the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, for a publication 
issued jointly by that bureau, the WMC, and the Federal 
Security Agency, setting forth rules governing the employ- 
ment of minors. It is titled “Statement of Policies and Stand- 
ards Governing the Nonagricultural Employment of In- 
school Urban Youth Under Eighteen Years of Age.” 
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North of the’ Border 


EVERAL important changes in Canadian banking are in- 
S cluded in the Government’s banking bill now being 
considered by Parliament. The Bank Act, under which all 
commercial banks are chartered and operate, comes up for 
review and reenactment every 10 years. Main proposals of 
the current revision are: (1) Reduction of the legal maximum 
rate of interest or discount charged on loans from 7 per cent 
to 6 per cent, with the exception of unsecured personal loans; 
(2) Introduction of a special provision to encourage banks to 
make unsecured personal loans not exceeding $500 for one- 
year periods at a discount rate of 5 per cent (an effective 
interest rate of 934 per cent; (3) Limitation on the right to 
issue bank notes to the central bank—the Bank of Canada; 
and (4) Extension of the section of the act covering borrowing 
for business purposes with new provisions for agricultural 
and fishing loans under government guarantee. 

The lowering of the maximum interest and discount rate to 
6 per cent is in accord with the Government’s declared in- 
tention to provide easy credit conditions in the post-war 
period. (The Bank of Canada lowered its rediscount rate 
from 2% per cent to 1% per cent in February of this year.) 
The personal loan provision of the Bank Bill has been given 
a great deal of publicity which will react to the advantage of 
the chartered banks and to the disadvantage of the small 
loan companies. The latter may legally make instalment 
loans at a maximum interest rate of 2 per cent per month. 
Withdrawal of the note issue privilege from the banks has 
been taking place since the last revision of the Bank Act. 
After January 1, 1945 the Bank of Canada will have the sole 
responsibility of issuing bank notes in Canada. 

Farmers and fishermen will be provided with intermediate 
credit facilities at an interest rate of 5 per cent for certain 
types of loans under the revised act. A supplementary act 
will be passed at a later date which will guarantee the banks 
up to 10 per cent against losses on farm improvement loans. 
Similar legislation to cover loans to fishermen will be enacted. 

In introducing the Bank Bill, the Minister of Finance 
broke a long established tradition to disclose to Parliament a 
statement of current operating earnings and expenses of the 
chartered banks for the past 15 years: He revealed that the 
banks averaged 4.02 per cent in current operating earnings 
on their total assets (2.86 per cent in 1943); 3.26 per cent on 
total assets in current operating expenses (2.28 per cent in 
1943); and paid an average of 4.6 per cent in dividends 
(3.3 per cent in 1943). 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


Canada’s Pre- 
mier, Mackenzie 
King, in London 
for the British 
Gommonwealth 
conference 
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OUR 46th 


“Your booklet is one of the 
most constructive pieces of 
trust advertising that I have 
seen in a long time.” 


The above is one of many enthusiastic 
comments by trust officers about the 
new booklet “A Woman’s Financial Fu- 
ture.” We recently prepared it as part of 
a large trust company’s program for 
convincing women that they will benefit 
if their husbands place their estates 
under the trust company’s management. 


That trust company considers this one 
of its most profitable investments in 
trust advertising. 


New ideas — new ways to develop trust 
business — timely advertising — all help 
to make Purse service an important fac- 
tor in the business promotion plans of 
many banks and trust companies. 


Invite detailed information, 
without obligation 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Heard 


Bankers’ Paintings 
N UNUSUAL collection of amateur 
A paintings, all by bankers and 
bankers’ friends, hangs on the 
walls of the New York State Bankers 
Association office in the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. The show wasn’t 
planned—it just happened to grow, but 
the association is very proud of it. 

Three years ago Miss AUDREY TICK- 
ELL, a secretary, put up a picture of 
two dogs’ heads to replace the wall maps 
that didn’t seem to fit the room. HARRY 
H. Crark, then assistant secretary of 
the Association, added two of his own 
oil paintings, a colorful conventional- 
ized farmyard and the smiling portrait 
of his young nephew. Mr. CLARK’s 
pictures were the real beginning of the 
bankers’ exhibition, for the original dog 
picture disappeared some time ago. 

The collection has now grown to more 
than a dozen oils and watercolors which 
bring appreciative comments from all 
visitors to the association. Bankers and 
their friends who paint are asked to lend 
pictures. The present group represents 
the work of bankers, investment men, 
a banker’s wife, and financial writers, 
all of whom paint as a hobby and for 
the fun of it. 

Outdoor scenes appear to be the 
favorite subjects of the amateur artists. 
A country road winding between trees 
was painted by Mrs. JoHN Mvye_rs, 
wife of President JoHn Myers of the 
Plattsburgh National Bank and Trust 
Company, and past president of the 
association. 

Another rural road, this one in the 
snow and bordered by a row of tall 
trees, is the third painting of Howarp 
MAEDER of Brown Brothers Harriman 
and Company to be hung at the associa- 
tion. The other two were sold off the 
wall to admirers. In self-defense Mr. 
MAEDER has specified that the snow 
scene is not for sale. 

Two peaceful farm views pictured in 
soft mellow colors are the work of 
SWAYNE P. GOODENOUGH, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company of Rochester. A water- 
color of a mountain cabin with purple 
and green hills rising in the background 
was lent by amateur artist BENJAMIN 
E. SHEPHARDSON, assistant cashier of 
the Chase National Bank. JosePH L. 
BARKER of United States Investor also 
contributed a view of Mt. Mansfield, 
Vermont. 

Sea interest is given the group by two 
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Along Main 


marine pictures. “Gulf Stream,” a wa- 
tercolor of the S. S. Santa Paula, was 
painted by ALLAN M. Pope of the First 
Boston Corporation. EUGENE DICK- 
HUTH, financial writer with the New 
York Tribune, has done a misty view 
of New York harbor with Manhattan 
and Brooklyn skylines in the distance. 
Mr. DickHuTH’s painting was previ- 
ously shown at the National Academy. 


A Hero Trust Customer 


When Commando E. KELLY 
received $15,000 from a publisher for 
his life story, he went to the Potter 
Title and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


and created a living trust, with the 


direction that the income should be paid 
for the maintenance and support of his 
mother and his 11-year-old brother Rip. 

Commando KELLy subsequently in- 
creased the trust fund by $25,000 re- 
ceived for the film rights to his life story. 

Commando KELLY, who was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
his heroic action in single-handedly 
holding off a score of German troops 
until his comrades could retreat to 
safety, further provided that he himself 
should not be permitted to touch any of 
this money without the approval of the 


Commando Keily with Trust Officer Hampsey 


trustees. BERNARD J. HAMPSEY, trust 
officer of the Potter Title and Trust 
Company, got some unusual and valua- 
ble publicity for the trust department 
of his bank when he acquired Com- 
mando KELLy’s living trust. 


Life in India 

Capt. Bert CroMACK, in Cornings, 
house organ of National Bank of Tulsa, 
reports on life in India: 

“Here in India, of all places on the 


face of the globe, you can walk into one 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


Amateur paintings in New York State Bankers Association exhibit—l. to r:, Mt. 
Mansfield, Vermont, by Joseph L. Barker; country scene by Mrs. John Myers: farm 
view by Swayne P. Goodenough 


More paintings—I. to r., “Gulf Stream” by Allan M. Pope; snow scene by Howard 
Maeder; New York harbor by Eugene Dickhuth; mountain cabin by Benjamin E. 
Shephardson 
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BONDS BUY BOMBS — BUY MORE 


TARGET-Zew Hour Plue-107 


After the briefing it’s scramble into the planes and away. No need 
to wait—all is ready. No time to waste—the schedule is fixed. Planes 
take off with precise timing, to rendezvous at zero hour at a pre- 


arranged point. Then the armada roars on to that target 107 
minutes away. 


“Awarded to the men and women 
of Burroughs for outstanding 
production of war materials” 


NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS —Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. $. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements 
approved by the War Production Board. 


The intricate yet smooth-working mechanism of war in the air 
is the brilliant achievement of inexhaustible, detailed preparation: 
assessing damage from prior raids, fitting each raid into the general 
program, assigning specific targets, calculating planes and crews 
available, providing maximum fighter protection, and scheduling 
timetables for hundreds of bombers and fighters. 


There are also the immense projects of maintaining adequate reserves 
of fuel, bombs and supplies, preparing and maintaining vast air- 
fields, training and housing personnel, establishing far-flung weather 
observation posts, and developing new weapons and techniques. 


The scope of the air war is vast. Its aims, accomplishments and limi- 
tations must be interpreted statistically for better uaderstanding and 
accurate planning. Thousands of fast, accurate Burroughs machines 
are providing indispensable figures and statistics. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES +« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


of the stalls in the market place and find 
anything you can think of at a price. 
Fountain pens (Sheaffers and Parkers, 
only, the rest don’t sell) at about treble 
our prices at home or more. Flashlights 
(Everready), knives and alarm clocks— 
all American made as well as other coun- 
tries’ brands—can be purchased. Drene 
Shampoo, Lux flakes, Vick’s Vaporub, 
Williams Shaving cream—all of these I 
noticed in one stall, mixed in with Brit- 
ish and Indian articles. 

“We have contributed to the 300 or 
more per cent rise in prices in this coun- 


try which has taken place since war 
started by failing to realize that there 
are no fixed prices for anything. This is 
a bargaining country and it’s a game 
that takes too much time for the average 
American and a great deal of patience, 
as well as considerable play acting and 
general misstatement of facts. So when 
a price of 10 rupees is asked for some- 
thing, the prospective buyer, instead of 
paying the 10 rupees, should immedi- 
ately belittle the article and finally con- 
descend to hesitate as he leaves the shop 
and offer the exceedingly high price of 
say, two rupees. Whereupon the shop- 
keeper calls upon 15 or 20 gods to bear 


Facilitating Domestic ‘Trade 
through 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


Manufacturers Trust Company Commercial Letters of 
Credit offer definite advantages in financing Domestic 
trade. Some of the advantages to buyer and seller are: 


Sellers are assured of prompt payment. 


Sellers hold our bank’s obligation to pay against 
specified documents, an obligation that cannot be 
cancelled without the seller's consent. 


Buyers obtain cash discounts, and usually no outlay 
of funds is required until shipment is effected. 


Buyers may fix expiration date of Letters of Credit, 
to assure delivery on time of “‘seasonal’’ merchandise. 


Credit checking is reduced to a minimum. 


The cost is nominal. 


Banks throughout the country are invited to discuss 
with us the issuance of such Letters of Credit in behalf 


of clients: 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


witness that he would lose money at 10 
rupees, but since you have shown such 
a great interest you may have the arti- 
cle for nine rupees. And so on until you 
pay perhaps four or five rupees and 
wonder how badly you have been 
skinned. One criterion on that score is 
if the shopkeeper bows and salaams you 
out the door, you’re fleeced; but if he 
continues with other duties and barely 
notices you as you leave, you may be 
sure you have done a good job and 
equally sure that he didn’t lose any- 
thing on the sale. 

“Such masters are these people at 
cheating that an English officer who 
had lived here for 10 years, and thought 
he knew the Indian mind thoroughly, 
bargained for several weeks for a string 
of pearls at the most reputable jewelry 
house in that city. He bought the pearls 
to take back to England to his future 
wife. Three months after reaching home 
they began peeling—a very clever de- 
ception. 

“Famine, pestilence, typhus, cholera, 
leprosy, malaria and many other things 
we have no cure for, combine to make 
the average age of these people, or 
rather the life span, 26 years. And yei 
the people are very human, with a keen 
sense of humor. Lazy as the native is, he 
actually worries how he is to take care of 
his family. They show a great deal of 
affection for their children and givé 
them more than they can afford. The 
national habit of asking for baksheesh 
or money of the whites or well to do 
natives, took on a new meaning when 
an officer told me that he asked his 
‘bearer’ (boy who takes care of quar- 
ters) for baksheesh one day and the lad 
pulled out a five rupee note ($1.50) 
which was his weekly salary and gave 
it to him. The Lieutenant kept it for a 
week but the boy never mentioned it, so 
he returned it with another one.” 


Lone Star Stater 


“T have met more than one ‘person 
since leaving the States who dreams of 


America and would give his right-hand 
to get back home,” writes S/Sgt. Mar- 
10oN E. WILLSON, on leave from the 
First State Bank of Jasper, Texas, now 
serving with the Army in the South 
Pacific. 
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“You know, I’ve always enjoyed life 
—working, playing, trying to get ahead 
—but I never knew how much the little 
things count. I mean the coca-colas at 
the corner drug store, a good hot shave, 
or just trousers that fit comfortably. 
Tonight a good cold quart of sweet 
milk and a plate of Mom’s ice box 
cookies would be more valuable to me 
than a new Buick or any other favorite 
luxury.” 


CED Financial Advisory Committee 


Hucu R. McGer, vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
has been named chairman of a national 
financial advisory committee set up by 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. The committee will provide ad- 
vice and assistance to medium and small 
business men in meeting special prob- 
lems of financing reconversion and post- 
war expansion. 

Members of the new committee who 
will serve with Mr. McGee are: W. G. 
ASCHENBRENER, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Bank & Trust Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin; KENTON R. CRAVENS, vice- 
president, Mercantile-Commerce Trust 
Company, St. Louis; H. H. Dewar, 
partner of Dewar, Robertson & Pan- 
coast, San Antonio; CHARLES GARLAND, 
member of the firm of Alexander Brown 
& Sons, Baltimore; and HucH R. CuHace, 
assistant vice-president, Bank of New 
York, secretary to the committee. 

In announcing the formation of the 
committee, C. Scort FLETCHER, direc- 
tor of the field development division of 
the CED, said the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development fully realizes that 
financing of business for expanded civil- 
ian production will be one of the cru- 
cial factors in the reconversion period. 
It has, therefore, enlisted outstanding 
bankers in various sections of the coun- 
try to provide through this financial 
committee concrete assistance to the 
tens of thousands of businesses co- 
operating with CED. committees in 
more than 1,800 communities, and in 
general to business men everywhere in 
the country. The new committee is 
preparing a handbook to help the 
business man in laying his plans to fi- 
nance his post-war production program. 


Mr. McGee Mr. Niebank 
(see above) (see page 82) 
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Another 


Continental Achievement 
that AMAZES even Us 


y ae happen so fast, and progress is so rapid 
on the power front, that we have much too little time to sit back 
and contemplate the wonders that are performed. We were 
thinking about that the other day while reviewing in our mind 
the endurance test of Clyde Schlieper and West Carroll. 

These two men, on September 29, 1939, took up a Continental- 
powered plane and kept it continuously in the air until the 29th 
of October — a period of 726 hours! The engine was still rarin’ 
to go, but the pilots were worn out. 


The engine in this plane was the Continental A-65 H.P. model, 
familiar to all light plane enthusiasts; and now used exclusively 
in the famous Grasshoppers for observation, liaison, reconnais- 
sance, and other wartime duties. It weighed about 170 pounds, 
and yet, as if inspired, it lifted its own weight, plus that of the 
plane, plus that of the two pilots, off the ground and kept it soar- 
ing in the sky longer than any other plane has ever remained aloft 
before or since. Not even a Canadian Goose could possibly 
sustain itself in flight for anything like that period. 

Naturally, this astounding record is a matter of pride to 
Continental. But it. happened five years ago, and is but a 
reminder of the still greater feats of stamina that this engine, one 
of the many in the Continental family, will perform for civiliza- 


tion after the war. 
President 


Continental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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People You Know 


C. GEORGE NIEBANK, president of the 
Bank of Jamestown, New York, was 
elected by mail ballot as president of the 
New York State Bankers Association, 
succeeding E. CHESTER GERSTEN, presi- 
dent of the Public National Bank & 
Trust Company, New York City. 


Puit S. ECKERT, agricultural econo- 
mist of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, has been assigned, at the 
request of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, to assist in the 
organization of the Central Bank of 


ops 
ESERVE TRO 
IN ACTION 


came the farmer’s daugh- 
ters and often his wife,eager,determined, 
and able to operate the modern machines 
of food production; out of well-earned 
retirement came hardy veterans of the 
farm ...men who already had put in 40 
to 60 years tilling the soil; and from the 
schoolroom came sturdy farm boys to 
pitch in wholeheartedly to get the job 
done. And the job was done! Each year 
since the war began, America’s farms 
have produced in unparalleled abund- 
ance! The Nation salutes those gallant 
reserves who saved the vital Food Front 
for our country. 
And while everyone on the farm food 
front pitched in to do a more outstand- 


Mr. Echert Mr. Cordner 


Paraguay and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the reorganization of 
agricultural credit in that country. 


CARTER B. CorDNER, executive vice- 
president of the First Thrift of Los 
Angeles, has been elected president of 
the American Industrial Bankers Asso- 


ing job in the production of food, fiber, 
and oils the Recbes Troops of rural 
America did other vital War work, too. 
The farmers and farm machinery deal- 
ers of America did, and are still doin 
the outstanding job of GETTING AL 
SCRAP INTO THE BIG SCRAP. 
They are buying War Bonds ad are 
keeping them, and playing an impor- 
tant part in every War task on the home 
front. All America and all the United 
Nations can justly salute the Reserve 
Troops of the United States in action 
on the Food Front. 

Minneapolis-Moline is producing all 
the tractors and farm machinery allowed 
under government limitation orders for 
which materials can be ob- «a, 
tained—and many quality # 7% 

roducts for our Armed § 

orces so Victory may be 

ours sooner. 


a 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 


ciation at the recent annual meeting at 
St. Louis. / 


H. Manpison, president of the 
Bastrop (Louisiana) Bank & Trust Co., 
was elected president of the Louisiana 
Bankers Association at the 44th annual 
convention last month. 


E. C. Smirx, vice-president of the 
International State Bank, Raton, was 
elected president of the New Mexico 
Bankers Association succeeding C. W. 
Carson, president of the First National 
Bank of Albuquerque. 


R. C. ParisH has been advanced from 
assistant trust officer to vice-president 
and trust officer of the First-Central 
Trust Company, Akron, Ohio. 


This is the 50th anniversary year of 
GrEoRGE E. WARFIELD, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, as a banker. 


DanteEL C. FINtayson, formerly as- 
sociated with the investment banking 
firm of Lazard Freres & Co., is now 
assistant vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Bank and Trust Company of 
New York. 


GeorcE F. Casey has been appointed 
an assistant vice-president of the Anglo 
California National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, in charge of bank properties and 
appraisals. 


CaRvVEL C. LINDEN, released by the 
War Department from his commission 
as captain in the ground forces of the 
Army Air Corps, has returned to his 
former position as vice-president and 
director of the Second National Bank 
of Paterson, New Jersey. 


After more than a year and a half of 
active duty in the Army, Captain Har- 
OLD B. Lowe has returned to his former 
post as assistant vice-president of the 
National City Bank of Cleveland. 


The Continental Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York recently announced 
the election of two vice-presidents: 
Mark B. Peck, former executive vice- 


Mr. Peck Mr. Anglim 
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president of the Bank of Westchester 
and MATTHEW E. ANGLIM, former Park 
Avenue branch manager for The Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 


Captain Krirsy, formerly 
of the mortgage and real estate depart- 
ment, Chase National Bank, New York, 
received the Legion of Merit and Purple 
Heart medals from Brigadier General 
J. A. Bethea in ceremonies at McClosky 
General Hospital, Temple, Texas, re- 
cently. Captain Krry lost his right eye 
and right leg and suffered multiple 
shrapnel wounds two days: before his 
outfit took Munda airfield on New Geor- 
gia Island last August. 


Major Ratpu L. THomas, formerly 
assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, reports that he has 
recently been transferred to the Civil 


Affairs Section, Supreme Headquarters,’ 


AEF. Major THomas, in the Finance 
Section, was previously fiscal officer of 
the Ninth Air Force and administrative 
finance officer, 8th Air Support Com- 
mand. 


W. B. Dernuam, formerly of the 
Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
has been made a vice-president of the 
Wilmington (Delaware) Trust Com- 
pany. 


H. SANFORD SAARI, formerly manager 
of the Longview branch of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle, was re- 
cently elected vice-president of the 
Puget Sound National Bank of Tacoma, 
Washington. 


Tuomas C. BousHALL, president of 
the Morris Plan Bank of (Richmond) 
Virginia, has been re-elected a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


LEONARD C. Smit, former State 
Director of Banking in Kentucky, was 
recently elected vice-president of the 
Liberty National Bank of Louisville. 


FREDERICK W. GEHLE, vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank, will direct 
the activities of 500,000 volunteer work- 
ers in 62 county organizations in his new 


Mr. Smith Mr. Gehle 


Mr. Robertson Mr. Millet 


post as executive manager of the War 
Finance Committee of New York. 


James E. RoBERTSON, assistant cash- 
ier of The Chase National Bank, is the 
new president of New York Chapter, 


IF INTERESTED IN 
Commodities 


Consider these facts: 


ae extensive commodity contacts, sup- 

ported by our broad wire service, plus the 
fact that sixty of our eighty-five offices are 
located in territories where commodities are 
either grown or processed, enable us to gather 
pertinent information on any commodity 


quickly. 


Further, we maintain a specialist in each 
commodity who is in a position, due to his 
experience and knowledge, to interpret the 
meaning of such information. 

Next time your bank or one of its customers 
wishes expert commodity service, why not get 
in touch with either our home office, 70 Pine 
Street, New York, or another of our offices 
nearer your own 'ocation. We will be glad to 
cooperate in every respect. 


American Institute of Banking. Other 
officers are: First vice-president, EDGAR 
C. EGERTON, vice-president, Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings; second vice-president, 
TuHappews C. Cox, assistant treasurer, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; treasurer, JAMES LYALL, person- 
nel director, United States Trust Com- 
pany; chief consul, LEstrz O. PEHRSON, 
Irving Trust Company. 


Joun I. MIttet, of Dricoll, Millet & 
Company, certified public accountants 
specializing as analysts in bank man- 
agement, has been elected vice-president 
of the Troy (New York) Savings Bank. 


Merritt LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 
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Jobs Incorporated 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


“(2) That high level employment 
and efficient production are essential 
to our community welfare and to the 
maintenance of a sound national econ- 
omy; that low level employment and 
democracy are incompatible; 

“(3) That there can be no economic 
security unless the citizens of each 
community recognize their responsi- 
bility to create jobs; 

“(4) That the best opportunity for 
creating jobs is at the community level 


“All through 


by individual initiative and that every 
citizen Should have the right to engage 
in legitimate business without govern- 
ment competition or unnecessary regu- 
lation; 

“($) That the American private 
enterprise system, guaranteed by the 
Constitution, be safeguarded and pre- 
served; that individual initiative be 
fostered and encouraged; that individ- 
ual right to accept and be engaged in 
gainful employment be maintained.”’ 


the night 


HE NATIONAL CITY BANK of Cleveland is one 
T of the few in this country operating a complete 
night transit department. Through this department, 
items which can be expedited by such handling, pass 
in and out during the same night, usually saving 
correspondent banks a whole day’s time on collec- 


tions and returns. 


This is but one of many conveniences and services 
—both routine and extra—which make this special- 
ized commercial organization “the bank for banks” 


in northern Ohio. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


Cry 
Buclia at East Sixth Terminal Tower 


is OLDES® 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The purposes of Jobs Incorporated— 
to quote again from the articles—are to: 

“(1) Secure, create and provide jobs 
for those returning to Albert Lea and 
Freeborn County from military service, 
and for other qualified and worthy 
unemployed therein; 

“(2) By research, locate desirable 
new business and industry for establish- 
ment and development in Albert Lea; 

““(3) Encourage and assist therein 
present business and industry in greater 
expansion and development, thereby 
creating media for greater consumption 
of available employment; 

“(4) Provide a reasonable amount of 
risk money as working capital for 
material assistance in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes hereof, if not 
available elsewhere; 

““(5) Assist present and new business 
and industry with problems of manage- 


“ment, supervision and research, by 


furnishing the counsel of experienced 
and technical executives, economists 
and industrial engineers; 

“(6) Aid in coordinating the talents, 
abilities and experiences of existing 
business and industrial executives not 
only for their benefit, use and advan- 
tage, but also for newly established 
business and industry; 

“(7) Foster recognition, insofar as 
possible, by all employers, employees 
and other citizens of their community 
responsibility for furnishing jobs which 
pay wages commensurate with main- 
taining a decent American standard of 
living to all available employment in 
Albert Lea and its surrounding com- 
munity ; to create a public consciousness 
of such responsibilities for all citizens; 

“(8) Assist in safeguarding the right 
of private enterprise and individual 
opportunity for all citizens; to en- 
courage individual initiative and effort; 
to support and preserve the right of 
individuals to engage in all legitimate 
business, cqampetitive only as against 
each other; 

“(9) An affirmance of all the prin- 
ciples herein stated.and others which 
are essential to the maintenance and 
preservation of our democracy.” 


The incorporators fully realize that 
their project is an experiment, but they 
say they are undertaking it because they 
know of no better way to accomplish the 
task of providing employment for service 
men returning to this farming and in- 
dustrial community. The Albert Lea sur- 
vey showed that 593 of these men would be 
without jobs when the war is over, so the 
immediate task of Jobs Incorporated is 
to meet that deficiency. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


Every commercial bank should have 
one.” 

The booklet goes on to say that there 
are still a few bankers who question 
whether they can afford the drain on 
their deposits which will result from a 
vigorous program of government secur- 
ity sales to their depositors. 

“This question, fortunately,” it con- 
tinues, “is being answered by the expe- 
rience of banks all over the country. For 
they are finding that the deposits which 
go out of one account through the sale 
of government securities come back a 
little later in some other account. 

“The overall program of government 
financing carries with it a large increase 
in deposits and these new deposits are 
finding their way into almost every bank 
in the country. Bank deposits in muni- 
tions and food production areas are 
growing most rapidly, but it is remarka- 
ble how the increase spreads itself ‘out 
and is distributed into nearly all corners 
of the banking structure. Much of the 
new deposits must be steered into War 
Bonds to avoid inflation.” 

Suggested means of doing the selling 
job include: staff organization; personal 
solicitation of depositors by visit, tele- 
phone or mail; newspaper ads; discus- 
sions and meetings with other banks; 
close cooperation with local war finance 
committees; maintenance of “‘score- 
boards” in larger banks, showing dollar 
volume and number of sales by each 
employee and by departments and 
branches; campaign ribbons or but- 
tons for staff members and organization 
of selling teams; statement enclosures; 
lobby and window displays; automatic 


One of the A.B.A.’s newspaper ads. Space is 
provided at bottom for name of bank 


THE FIFTH WAR 
GOAL IS $16,000,000,000 


HE money is urgently needed to drive home 
our great offensive. The time of the drive 
is June 12 to July 8. Buy all thé bonds you can. 
This bank sells bonds as a patriotic service, 
without compensation, and will gladly take 
your order or supply any information you want. 


June 1944 


transfers through purchase checks, cer- 
tificates of purchase or bond pledges, 
the principle being convenient purchas- 
ing; posting of the progress reports in 
the lobby; promotion of the “Buy an 
Extra War Bond” theme among indus- 
trial payroll deduction accounts. 

An advertising program to tie in with 
the drive has been prepared by the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department. De- 
signed to augment contact work in 
stimulating individual sales, it consists 
of two folders, a poster and ads. 

Three new War Bond talks for the 
use of bankers have been made availa- 


The Bankers’ Commitment 


(1) Take responsibility for a 
canvass of our depositors. 


(2) Report to the county or local 
committee, or banking group, the 
number and volume of sales. 


(3) Open and use a War Loan 


account. 
(4) Do our share of bond ad- 
vertising. 
— From “ Plan of Action” booklet 


ble by the Committee on Public Educa- 
tion. Their titles are “Look to the Fu- 
ture!”; “What Would You Give?”’; and 
“Tf Wishes Were War Bonds.” 


EVERYONE, 
E 


“Lost ground can be regained — lost 
time, never.” So said our President. 


It’s not easy to be on your job 
every minute—but do your best. Job 
absences, whether justified or not, 
lose the nation millions of man- 
hours each year. 


Uncle Sam needs your time. Give 


MINUTE 
COUNTS 


National Union 


and Birming 


it to him— in full measure! 


Published in the interest of the 


government’s program on job absences. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


ham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH : 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers _ 


309 W. Jackson Chicago 
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Everyday all 


over America 


FAISONS 


a 
weceate ged tor 
Made 


— is stepping up pro- 
duction. Faster and better 
paper 
turned out because these 


work is being 


quality papers increase 
clerical efficiency. 


Private Credit 
F. B. Makin: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

the pronouncements they have made. 
Advances and loans are the most re- 
munerative bank service, and as such 
will be sedulously sought. The compe- 
tition between banks, which has been 
dead since September 1939, will be re- 
established, for though there will stil] 
be unofficial cooperation on lending 
policy, British bankers are still strong 
individualists and traditionalists. Ac- 
tually the small trader may stand to 
benefit more by the revival of competi- 
tion than by the, as yet, undeclared new 
policies. 

It can also be confidently stated that 
the British banks will act in unison in 
respect of lending policy. 

At the moment the position is that 
although the bankers have declared 
their intention to provide capital for the 
small man there is no clearly defined 
plan in being and the most that has 
been suggested is a form of deferred 
repayment, or, in other words, longer 
dated loans. Strict adherence to the 
three main lending principles will un- 
doubtedly prevent any marked change 
in policy, and it is in the reconciliation 
of a new policy with age-long principles 
that difficulties will arise. 

On the other hand, if, as at present 
appears the case, the larger scale indus- 
trial units have become or are becom- 
ing self-financing owing to the wartime 
growth in deposits, the banks may be 
compelled by force of circumstances to 
modify their insistence on the main- 
tenance of old principles and therefore 
grant additional facilities to the smaller 
business man. 


C. M. Harger: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

new centers. Even with the shifts in 
population, the backlog of War Bonds 
hoarded for post-war spending and the 
determination of local capital to assist 
with forethought and planning point the 
way to avoid a debacle like that following 
World War I. But agreement is every- 
where that much will depend on finding 
markets and on the Government’s giving 
private enterprise a chance. 

Huge sums are being spent on re- 
search, for developing new enterprises. 
It is the banker’s job to aid in encourage- 
ment of such revival efforts, financially 
so far as possible but certainly by pre- 
cept and leadership. His influence and 
advice—the most influential in any 
community—will have much to do with 
the history of tiding the nation over the 
post-war period. 
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The Forger’s 


From the store they learned that Mrs. 
Nathan Meyerbeer had ordered the pic- 
ture. It was a new account. Mr. Meyer- 
beer had asked for, and been granted, 
$300 credit. He had given a home ad- 
dress, an office address, two business 
references, and a bank reference. All 
0.K. He had already taken out goods 
valued at $250. 

The agents moved fast. Home address 
first: the Meyerbeers had left, after pay- 
ing a single month’s rent, in a good new 
car. No forwarding address. 

Office address next. A five-dollar desk- 
rental, with office-phone privileges, paid 
for one month. Mr. Meyerbeer had or- 
dered letterhead stationery, with the 
address, as soon as he rented the desk. 

The bank account had been opened 
with a $100 deposit, and payment had 
been made for printing “‘ Nathan Meyer- 
beer” on the checks. The account had 
been closed out—with a $60 overdraft 
put through in the last crowded minutes 


of Saturday noon, right after the cash 
ye had been withdrawn. 
on The two business addresses were built 
es } up with equal ease. From one wholesale 
drug house Mr. Meyerbeer—‘“‘dealer in 
nt § general merchandise”—had purchased | 
1s- | abarrel of sodium bicarbonate, and sold 
m- fit to another for exactly the same 
ne j amount. His stationery and checks had 
be J made both transactions seem quite 
to § regular. 
in- § “Pretty slick,” Steve remarked. “In 
ore Gall, with these same references to get 
ler J him half a dozen good charge accounts, 
he must have cleaned up close to $1,500 
in about 10 days. Not bad.” 
Local police all over the country co- 
[operate with the Treasury Department’s 
in §Secret Service. Telephone wires link 
nds |New York with Portland, Oregon, and 
the }Portland, Maine. Among other items 
sist | Hansen and Ellis had learned that Natty 
the | Berman’s favorite weakness was playing 
ing jthe ponies. Like nearly all race-track 
Ty- jfans, he fancied himself an expert 
ing Jhandicapper, and lost money, year in 
ing jand year out, handsomely. 
“It’s about time for the Florida 
re- ftracks to open,”’ Hansen figured. “This 
ses. fbird’s likely on his way down there right 
age- Inow, stopping along the Coast. Lake- 
ally wood first. Let’s call Miami.” 
pre- | They got the secretary of the Hotel- 
and Jmen’s Association in Miami. At their re- 
any quest he called, while they held the wire, 
with fthe local Secretary at Lakewood, who 
the also a town official. 
“Natty Berman?” he said, “ Wish he 
ING Bjune 1944 


Last Chapter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


was here! We want him bad. We’ve got 
his picture pasted so anyone can grab 
him if he shows up.” 

“Look,” Steve Hansen interrupted. 
“Don’t pay too much attention to that 
old photo. He’s got his wife and a little 
two-year-old baby girl with him— 
blond, and as pretty as—” 

“Oh, my God!” the Lakewood man 
exclaimed, “he’s here now! At my hotel! 
Oh— ” 

“O.K!” commented Steve. “Hold 
him. We'll be there inside of two hours.” 

And they were. 


Foreigners say Americans lack imagi- 
nation. Apparently they never have heard 
the average American tell how much better 
he could run the war than the generals and 
admirals. 


We don’t want to discourage the June 
bride. We just want her to be sure it’s love, 
because she is signing up to cook 50,000 
meals and make from 15,000 to 50,000 
beds. 


They say there is an alarming increase 
in child labor. Maybe so, but we hadn’t 


noticed it around our home. 


YEAR OF CLIMAX 


UR military and governmental leaders have assured us that 

this year will see the maximum war-winning effort by our 
allies and ourselves. Yet even now government is considering 
plans for peace; management, likewise, must begin to anticipate 


“V Day.” 


You are doubtless called upon to aid business in your area, 
as we are in ours, both in the changing requirements of war and 
the far-sighted planning for peace. Many correspondent banks 
have found the broad experience and ready cooperation of the 
American National of great assistance in connection with their 
service to customers. Possibly we can be equally helpful to you. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 
Member Federal Deposit 


OoOuR BUSINESS 18 


AT WASHINGTON 


Insurance Corporation 
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Ration Token Service Charges 


HE reimbursement schedule for 
Tone handling of ration tokens was 

recently announced by the Office 
of Price Administration after a series of 
conferences with the Ration Banking 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association. The schedule follows: 

For each box of tokens distributed (except 
boxes returned to O.P.A. Distribution 
Centers) 

For each box of tokens received (except 
boxes received from O.P.A. Distribution 
Centers) 

For each ration check drawn and issued by a 


bank on its own ration account for the 
purpose of acquiring tokens or adjusting a 
token shortage for a non-depositor 5¢ 


These fees are in addition to the 
regular reimbursement schedule already 
in effect. The complete reimbursement 
for typical token transactions will be: 

Distribution of tokens to depositors: 4¢ per 

box distributed plus 4¢ for each check 
received in payment, or if stamps are 
tendered as payment, 1¢ for each envelope 
or sheet of stamps received. 

Distribution of tokens to non-depositors: V¢ 

per box distributed plus 1¢ for each en- 


WE OFFER HELPFUL 
EXPERIENCE IN THE 
GREAT LAKES AREA 


Here in the Great Lakes industrial area, Central 


National has been serving-industry and commerce 
of this region for fifty-four years. Cleveland links the 
ore ranges of the upper lakes with the coal and steel of Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and is an important factor 
in lake shipping, in steel, and many other industries. In fact, 
Cleveland is the machine shop to the nation and to the world, 


through its production of billions of precision parts for aircraft, 


automotive and armament manufacturers. 


Central National’s many years of experience in this diversi- 


fied region, enables our officers to place important benefits at 


your immediate disposal. Your inquiry will receive prompt 


attention. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


velope or sheet of stamps received in 
payment. 

Receipt of tokens from depositors: 2¢ per box 
received plus the regular charge of 5¢ for 
each deposit. (The count of boxes of tokens 
appearing on deposit tickets should be 
omitted when compiling reimbursement 
statistics on items deposited.) 

Receipt of tokens from non-depositors: 2¢ per 
box received plus separate charge of 5¢ per 
check for issuance of bank’s own ration 
check. 

Bank’s own ration check issued (for any 
reason): 5¢ per check issued plus the 
regular charges of 5¢ for the daily entry 
(same as a deposit) used to credit the 
bank’s own ration account, plus 4¢ for 
paying each check. The regular 10¢ per 
month maintenance charge will apply to 
the accounts in the bank’s name that 
are used to reflect the entries covering 
these checks. 

The short time in which tokens have 
been in use afforded little base upon 
which to determine accurately all costs 
involved and the relationship of token 
fees to the general over-all reimburse- 
ment schedule. The token fees therefore 
are subject to review and adjustment 
should revision be warranted in the light 


of future experience. 


Renmorsement for token transac- 
tions is retroactive to February 1/7, 
1944. Claims for token transactions are 
to be submitted on revised Public 
Voucher for Ration Banking, Form 
550-37, and the form filed for the period 
ending June 30, 1944 should include 
claims for token transactions for the 
period February 17, 1944 through 
June 30, 1944. This new form and in- 
structions for its use will be mailed to 
participating banks well in advance of 
the filing date, according to the Office 
of Price Administration. 


Figuring Number of Boxes 


Statistical data as to the number of 
boxes received and distributed, neces- 
sary for reimbursement report purposes, 
can be easily obtained from the token 
control sheet by dividing the receipt and 
disbursement columns by 250, with 
adjustment for the relatively few ‘in- 
stances of tokens received from or 
returned to the OPA distribution 
centers. The number of checks: issued 
can be obtained from a count of the 
check stubs. The deposit and check 
entries arising from token transactions, 
and the entries covering ration evi- 
dences received in payment of tokens 
will automatically be counted with the 
statistics covering regular transactions 
of the same nature. 

New and more substantial containers 
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for tokens, early recommended by the 
Ration Banking Committee, have been 
designed and will be available to all 
banks shortly. These new boxes are of 
much sturdier design and will be found 
to be more satisfactory than the original 
boxes. 

The amount of space provided for 
each row of tokens is such that the 
required number of tokens will fit 
exactly, and tests have shown that if 
the spaces are properly filled a high 
degree of accuracy is obtained. Another 
advantage is that inspection of the 
contents for verification purposes can 
be accomplished simply by loosening the 
front flap without necessity for remov- 


ing the end flaps and lifting the cover. . 


This will greatly speed the verification 
process. 


Ar the beginning banks are expected 
to use these new boxes to replace those 
having the endorsement space com- 
pletely filled or those in a damaged 
condition. 

They may also be made available to 
bank customers depositing large num- 
bers of tokens. Later as the supply of 
new boxes is increased general distribu- 
tion can be made. 


AAU AT 


By the Way 
DM MMMM KKK 


Some one asks, ‘‘What’s the world com- 
ing to?” Well, when we look at the lend 
lease figures, the answer seems to be 
America. 


Shortly we will be right in the middle of 
the vacation period when you spend two 


_ weeks and your savings for a short fling 


“A little surprise, chief—I think I’ve licked 
the employee problem!” 


Further simplification of ration bank- 
ing operations with consequent reduc- 
tion in manpower required and respon- 
sibility assumed—well known objectives 
of the Ration Banking Committee—is 
now in sight. These involve major 
changes in the verification plan. Official 
announcement by the Office of Price 
Administration is expected sometime 
in. June. 

J. E. DREw 


at the life you can’t afford. 


The governments of nations, like their 
soldiers, march through the centuries with 
a left, right, left, right. 


The Gideons who put those Bibles in 
the hotel rooms ought to give the reservation 
clerk one these days. 


It is said that fathers who have hobbies 
rarely lose their minds. However, you can’t 
say the same thing of their families. 


A fellow who doesn’t believe in miracles 
will put $2 on a nag he never saw, and 
expect to win. 


Civilization is a slow process in which 
advertising men create new wants. 


The War Production Board has authorized 
manufacture of a limited number of 
Cummins Check Cancelers, Endorsers and 
Signers. Delivery of these units will be con- 
tingent on an approved WPB Form 1688. 
Write us for details and WPB forms. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Although Cummins Production Lines are 
engaged in manufacture of vital gun and 
plane parts, it will be possible to manufac- 
ture a limited number of replacements... 
also machines that are essential for the 
handling of an increased volume of business. 


Cummins Perforator 


DIVISION OF A. S. C. CORPORATION 
4740 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


PERFORATORS CHECK ENDORSERS . CHECK SIGNERS 
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The. Future of Light Planes 


ARTHUR W. KINCADE 


Mr. Kincan, president of The Fourth National Bank 
in Wichita, Kansas, says it is not for a banker to write 
about the future; not only is he deterred by responsibility; 
but “it is surprising how a little knowledge puts a damper 
on one’s opinions.” 


propose therefore to resort to no crystal ball nor to 

indulge in absurd generalities. It seems proper and 
appropriate at this time, however, “to have a look at 
the cards” and fit such facts as we can find into the 
general pattern of our post-war planning. 

Obviously our problem resolves itself into pilots, 
planes, and financing. 

According to the best information obtainable, there 
were 100,000 civilian pilots in this country at the begin- 
ning of the war. There are now in training 150,000 
civilian student pilots. At the war’s end there should be 
400,000 Army and Navy pilots. 

The best available figures set Air Corps personnel at 
two and a half million, many of whom are frustrated 
fliers. Millions more have received some technical train- 
ing in high schools, aircraft factories and their feeder 
plants. 

It is from these sources, then, that the nucleus of 
the commercial plane business will be formed. We 
shall have an abundance of flying fields, and as an 
impetus to sales, manufacturers may find it expedient 
to give a course in flying with the purchase of a plane. 
Eight hours solo flying may entitle one to a student 
pilot permit. Probably 80 per cent of all people under 


I DISCUSSING the future of the light plane business, we 


A Great Opportunity 


Recently the chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board said: 

“Tf the end of this war finds the aircraft manu- 
facturers limited to the capacity to grind out exact 
replicas of those aircraft of which there is already a 
large surplus on hand, and finds them unable to place 
upon the market, soon after the war, aircraft that are 
appreciably more efficient for commercial service than 
those already on hand, then I say as a nation we have 
missed a great opportunity. .. . 

““T venture to assert that any post-war planning 
which does not provide for aggressive, practical appli- 
cation in the factories of this country just as soon as 
ithe war program permits, is a form of self-delusion.” 


40 want to fly. Those of us who have, in a short span of 
years, seen the nation go on rubber, do not doubt that 
we shall also take wings. There will be no lack of people 
eager to fly. 

The discussion of planes is more complex. We have 
little more than guesses to guide us, which makes con- 
clusions. hazardous, if not impossible. Unfortunately, 
bankers have no esoteric formulas and must rely on 
reason; and political considerations often nullify eco- 
nomic theories. It is but common sense to expect air- 
craft production to fall off 90 per cent to 95 per cent 
at the war’s end, and manufacturers who contemplate 
making light commercial planes will have their hands 
full, for a time at least, fighting off financial difficulties. 
At present it is a problem defying solution, because so 
many factors are unknown. 

A few of these concern the Government’s policy 
towards renegotiation and how much of the present 
profits manufacturers will allow to be retained as re- 
serves. 


i this connection while the intent of Congress was 
laudable, it simply has not worked out. Whatever 
the situation at that time, aircraft manufacturers know 
the picture will be entirely changed. They will be 
building for many customers instead of one; competition 
must enter into their calculations; they will be building 
vehicles instead of weapons; and a successful individual 
commercial plane must be manufactured within a price 
range of $1,000 to $3,000. It will take time for designing 
and retooling, and the relation of investment to market 
must be considered. 

It would seem, as always, that in this period of tran- 
sition will come the banker’s greatest opportunity for 
the rapid advancement of aviation. Financing of in- 
dividual purchases will naturally be adapted from our 
experience with automobile paper. With the national 
income at $150 billions there should be $20 billions of 
savings, but it must be kept in mind that jobs are the 
first essential. People will not spend their savings for 
planes or anything not strictly essential if they are 
afraid. 

We cannot, reflecting on the facts, see the sky black 
with planes as soon as the war is over. Neither can we 
find cause for undue pessimism. Relatively speaking, 
we should not expect to achieve a great deal in the first 
five years. 

Yet surveys indicate that within 10 years the public 
will buy 500,000 light planes. And 90 per cent of the 
banks are ready and willing to finance their purchase 
where ownership can be justified. 

Plans are now being made for building 6,000 new air- 
ports and many more downtown “airparks” for the 
light planes. 

It is a glorious frontier to contemplate! 
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FHA’s Tenth Birthday 


fie Federal Housing Administration 
marks its 10th anniversary this 
month. Reversing the usual procedure 
for birthday celebrations, FHA Com- 
missioner Abner H. Ferguson has offered 
congratulations to private lenders, build- 
ers, materials dealers and manufac- 
turers, realtors and other groups on the 
large part they have played in the sub- 
stantial accomplishments recorded un- 
der the FHA program during the past 
10 years. 

FHA’s program “to improve housing 
standards and conditions and provide a 


system of Mutual Mortgage Insurance,” . 


under which over $7 billion of private 
funds have been spent to provide better 
housing for nearly six million families, 
was from the first a cooperative under- 
taking, calling for the highest degree of 
support from the building industry and 
lenders alike, Mr. Ferguson said. 


Wins the beginning of the national 
emergency, the FHA pointed out, the 
builders and lenders operating under 
the FHA-insured mortgage plan quickly 
converted their efforts to the all-impor- 
tant job of providing housing for essen- 
tial war workers engaged in the vast 
production effort. This was in sharp 
contrast to the last war when private 
builders were forced into nearly com- 
plete inactivity. Since July 1940 the 


private builders and lenders of America — 


have provided approximately 600,000 
new dwelling units in areas congested 
by reason of war industries through 
FHA-insured financing and under FHA 
inspection. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Ferguson 
said that FHA’s system of insured new 


The first Federal Housing Administration in- 
sured loan in the Summer of 1934 was the 
occasion of a ceremony in a Washington bank. 
Seated, left to right, Miss Alma McCrum, who 
got the first loan; E. C. Graham; James A. 
Moffett, the first FHA administrator. 
Standing: Frederick P. H. Siddons, presi- 
dent, District of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion; Albert L. Doane, Deputy FHA Ad- 
ministrator; Robert V. Fleming, president, 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


construction and property improvement 
loans, proven by 10 years of experience 
and backed by the builders and lenders 
of America, stands ready to provide 
homes and jobs to millions of Americans 
in the post-war period. 

In an effort to provide guide posts to 
builders, building materials manufac- 
turers and dealers and lending institu- 
tions, FHA has already completed a 
survey of immediate post-war prospects, 
Mr. Ferguson added, and will cooperate 
with other units of the National Hous- 
ing Agency in extensive complete sur- 
veys to be made in the future. Thus, he 


said, FHA will enter the post-war period 
fully geared for quick action. 

Mr. Ferguson recalled the conditions 
which existed in residential construction 
in 1934 when FHA was created. Mort- 
gage lending was in such a state that 
financial institutions were reluctant to 
risk their funds, and home buyers were 
discouraged by the high-cost mortgage 
loans then in vogue. 

“ By encouraging a reduction in mort- 
gage interest rates and by popularizing 
the long-term amortized mortgage, FHA 
restored popular confidence in home 
ownership,” said Mr. Ferguson. 


1674—An Indian sells his farm 


& 


Reproduction of this 
old Indian deed on 
all rag paper from 
the original in the 
Middlesex Registry 
of Deeds, Cam 

bridge, Mass 


In 1674 two Sagamore Indians sold eight acres of their land in central 
Massachusetts to one Daniel Gookin for twelve pounds in “lawful New 
England money” and “two coats and four yards of trading cloth”. The 
carefully-worded deed of purchase which gave the land to the white man 
is still in existence — two hundred and seventy years later! A durable 
document, indeed! 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


Today, Eagle-A Coupon Bond — 100% Rag Extra No. 1 Grade — 1s the 
choice of those who wish to preserve all records of importance. Its resist- 
ance to deterioration, its qualities of permanency, make it an ideal paper 
for contracts, documents, records and letters that must be preserved 
through the years — the choice of those who will accept no substitute 
for the best. 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


BUY WAR BONDS — SAVE WASTE PAPER — DONATE YOUR BLOOD 
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SUNSHINE 
CITY | 


Plan 
LIVE 


flor ida 


ANY people 

who today 

are engaged in 

war work are do- 

ing some personal 

post-war planning. They are looking 

forward to the time when they can es- 

tablish their retirement home in some 
pleasant community. 


Now is a good time to do such plan- 
ning. Now isa favorable time to get in- 
formation about sunny St. Petersburg, 
the ideal retirement home community. 


St. Petersburg dffers a remarkable 
combination of pleasant year-round 
climate, beautiful sub-tropic setting, 
and moderate living costs. 


Find out about St. Peters- 
burg. Discover why this city 
has attracted so many fine 
people from all walks of life, 
from all parts of the world. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


“Free Booklets 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge 
or obligation. Each one has been carefully selected for its special value to bankers and 
business executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company letterhead to 
Dept. B-12, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
SOLD OUT? 


Lots of people in your town probably 
have their War Bonds kept in whatnots 
instead of in safe deposit boxes. Well, 
there’s a new money-making service for 
banks—‘“‘Safekeeping Service’””—which 
helps banks having no s.d. boxes avail- 
able provide protection for people’s War 
Bonds. In fact, a $25 investment in ‘‘ Safe- 
keeping Service” can yield a handsome 


| profit and at the same time prove a 
| splendid way to win friends and influence 
/customers. Complete information in a 
| six-page illustrated folder. No obligation, 
| of course. 


AN APPROVED MORTGAGE 
PLAN FOR FARMERS 


This four-page folder outlines a method 
for banks (in conjunction with one of 
America’s leading life insurance com- 
panies) to serve the credit needs of farm- 
ers and at the same time increase bank 
earnings and improve liquidity. With this 


| approved mortgage plan, banks can sup- 


ply their customers with long-term farm 
loans. Banks use their own money for the 
first two years, and have a commitment 
from the insurance company to purchase 


| the loans at the end of the second year, or 


earlier at the bank’s option. The folder 


explains the plan—its operation and 
| advantages. 


THE A B C OF CREDIT 
INSURANCE 


Credit insurance has become an inte- 
gral part of our economic system—stabi- 
lizing many firms in periods of economic 
stress, and guarding them in periods of 
prosperity. Here in a clearly-written, eight- 
page booklet is a concise exposition of— 
(a) what credit insurance is—(b) who 
needs it—(c) how it works. Anyone inter- 
ested in financial planning—in the grant- 
ing and selling of credit—will find the 
information in this booklet worth while. 


THREE STEPS THAT GET 
THINGS DONE 


Here, in 24 thought-starting pages, is a 
booklet that’s a business timesaver for the 
over-worked banker. It tells how certain 
forms—such as progress reports, cross-file 
records, memo and reply forms—can speed 
up work, cut down detail, fix responsi- 
bility, save argument, abolish alibis, and, 
most important, get things done. That’s a 
large order, but'this booklet fills it neatly 
and competently. 


CITY PLANNING IS YOUR 
RESPONSIBILITY 


This is a call to action for the average 
citizen to take the initiative in planning 
his city (or at least his neighborhood) for 
the future. It’s a call that any banker 
seeking to protect mortgage values, will 
welcome. Within its 14 illustrated pages, 
it cites the minimum requirements of a 
neighborhood, tells how to make play- 
grounds in streets, and shows how an old, 
declining six-block neighborhood can be 
transformed into a modern planned com- 
munity. Practical post-war planning well 
worth the reading. 


OTHER FREE BOOKLETS — 
Mentioned Elsewhere In 
This Issue .. . 


STORES WITH AN 
EYE APPEAL 


Do the stores you rent, or manage in 
your trust department have the qualities 
that bring top rent? See page 71 and 
learn how to write for a group of booklets 
on store modernization that will put you 
on the road to profitable properties when 
building restrictions are lifted. 


- FUEL SAVINGS AND PROTECTED 


FAMILY HEALTH 


Planning and doing something about 
insulation can assure you summer and 
winter comfort, housekeeping economy, 
fuel savings, and improved family health. 
On page 76 you will find offered an easy- 
to-read, fully illustrated and authoritative 
booklet to aid you in selecting the right 
insulation for your present or post-war 
home. 


A PLEASANT CITY TO LIVE IN 


Many people’s post-war planning in 
cludes looking forward to establishing 
their retirement home in a pleasant com- 
munity. Now is a good time to do such 
planning. On this page you are invited to 
send for several illustrated booklets which 
tell you about one of Florida’s outstanding 
cities with fine homes and finer people. 


A_VERSATILE STAFF 
ADDITION 


Of course you want to save paper, time 
and manpower on your manuals, forms, 
bulletins, booklets, charts, graphs, etc. 
On page 72 is offered a booklet that will 
give you all the data on this remarkable 
machine. 
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Opportunity for Banks 


— recently received this com+ 
munication from a nationally known 
advertising executive who is not in the 
banking field: 

“T was greatly interested and pleased 
by the lead story in the March issue of 
BANKING by Emmet Crozier [‘‘ Your T 
Loan Stake”’] with its very lucid pres- 
entation and specific examples. I do not 
feel qualified to tell the banking fra- 
ternity what it ought to do as a group, 
but I can’t get rid of the idea that it 
ought to be doing something pretty 
definite, if it desires to be regarded as an 
important factor in the system of free 
enterprise. As Mr. Crozier points out, 
that is the system that has been having 
hard sledding, and is likely to have 
more of it. 


Ler us assume that the accumulated 
savings at the end of the war would 
produce a period of prosperity and rea- 
sonably full employment for ‘x’ years, 
‘x’ being your forecast or mine or any- 
one’s. This period would be prolonged 
for ‘y’ years more by the revival of 
credit-plan buying, so that for ‘x’ plus 
‘y’ years after the greater part of the 
war is over we may get along fairly well. 
Even this period is going to take a lot of 
doing, but the makings of a reasonably 
secure and prosperous economy for that 
length of time seem to be there. 

“After that, what happens? I don’t 
pretend to know, but if it is left to 
chance it isn’t going to be very good. 
We have, to start on, the old ‘dilemma 
of thrift.’ Even during ‘x’ plus ‘y’ years 
people will not spend everything, nor 
will corporations, nor will the remain- 
der be entirely absorbed in taxes, we 
hope, we hope. Corporations and indus- 
tries may continue to do much of their 
new financing from surplus and from 
depreciation allowances, and the noose 
of accumulated and unused savings be- 
gins to tighten up again. Then there is 
the problem of what can be done or 
will be done by industry when it is re- 
stricted by existing or new regulations 
as to trade agreements, national and 
international. 

“There are plenty of other problems 
for the post ‘x’ plus ‘y’ period, and 
somebody is going to write the ticket 
for them. A good many people may not 
like it when it is written. They would do 
well to produce a better one first. 

“Ts it not possible that our real back- 
log is not so much an unfilled demand 
for housing, transportation and other 
products that will occupy ‘x’ plus ‘y’ 
years, but rather the underlying prem- 
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ise that our national resources, both 
human and material, are abundant for 
all our needs and perhaps for the needs 
of other peoples as well? On such a 
foundation it would seem possible that 
a secure economy could be built. 
“While, during the ‘x’ plus ‘y’ years 
the individual banks will have a great 
opportunity to render exceptional serv- 
ice to their customers, it may be that 
an even greater opportunity for Ameri- 
can banking as a whole is to be found in 


Your Atlanta 


long-term planning for a stable econ- 
omy based on private enterprise. That 
kind of leadership would produce as 
much prestige and regard as anyone 
could wish, for the banks.” 


Publisher: ‘‘ Here’s a big banker who says 
he would like to run a newspaper for just 
one day.” 

Editor: ‘‘ Yes, and wouldn't I like to run 
his bank just for onehourl’’—Typo Graphic. 


Correspondent 


inthe Post-War South 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


Atlanta, Georgia 


MEMBERS 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM-FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE ORP 


Prompt and Relrable 
INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA 


Through our 516 Branches in Canada, the New York Agency 
is in close touch with every phase of Commercial and Financial 
activity in the Dominion and is well equipped to assist and 
serve corporations, firms and individuals interested in Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE --- TORONTO, CANADA 


S. H. LOGAN, President 


A. E. ARSCOTT, Executive Vice President 


S, M. WEDD, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


Agents: C. J. STEPHENSON — E. H. MITCHELL 
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The Navy’s Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


Walter W. Honaker, SC USN, to 
solve the problems. Since available per- 
sonnel and office facilities in over- 
crowded Washington were inadequate, 
it was decided to establish outside of 
the District of Columbia a Field Branch 
of the bureau in which several of the 
expanding divisions, including those 
responsible for Family Allowance and 
Allotment disbursements, could be cen- 
tralized. 

After a survey of facilities in various 
metropolitan centers, Cleveland was 


selected in October 1942 as the site of 
the Field Branch; operations were moved 
in December 1942, and the branch was 
in full operation in February of 1943 
with about 1,500 military and civilian 
personnel. It has grown to 2,500 and 
within a few months will jump to 4,000, 
exceeding the number of personnel em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts in Washington. The rapid 
growth of the organization has been 
necessary to keep pace with the rapid 
expansion of the Navy itself. 
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More than one-third 
outside New England 


THERE are good reasons why more than one- 
third of this bank’s deposits are from sources 
outside New England. . 
tion from banks and bankers. For more than 
107 years, this institution has been outstanding 
in producing resu/ts —no matter how difficult 
or unusual the task. Your inquiry is invited. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


. a goodly propor- 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRY as a field of sound invest- 


ment was early recognized by this organization. Over a 


thirty-seven year period, it has participated as an original 


underwriter in 979 bond, note, and debenture issues of 


public utility operating companies. The aggregate principal 


amount of such issues is in excess of 7.1 billion dollars. 


CHICAGO 90, 123°S.LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


The Allotment Division, under the 
immediate supervision of Captain Mor- 
ris Smellow, SC USN, is the largest at 
the Field Branch. It was staffed by 80 
employees on Pearl Harbor Day but 
now has 815. 

There were 518,000 new allotments 
added last January. In World War I 
the highest total number of allotments 
active at any one time was only 53,000. 
Total active allotments have grown 
from 300,000 in 1942 to over 4,000,000 
in 1944. 

When the Field Branch was estab- 
lished, there were only 255,000 family 
allowance checks totaling $17 million 
being disbursed monthly. The growth 
has been 400 per cent in a little over 
one year. 

Both Admiral Young and Admiral 
McMillen realized that for morale pur- 
poses it is necessary to mail allotment 
and family allowance checks on time. 
When a wife or dependent does not get 
her check on time she is apt to write the 
man in the service about it and this is 
depressing to him. 


Arrestinc the efficiency of the Field 
Branch, a smooth-working organiza- 
tion with an excellent morale of its own, 
all checks have been mailed out on 
schedule since it started operations. 

However, many thousands of depend- 
ents monthly do not get their checks on 
their accustomed day because they have 
moved to a new address the previous: 
month. When such checks are returned 
to the Field Branch by postal authori- 
ties, they are remailed to the dependents 
if the new address is known; otherwise 
they are held until the necessary infor- 
mation is received. 

The woman who asked the where- 
abouts of her allotment check was 
merely one of many who write monthly 
to the branch protesting they did not 
get their check. Admiral McMillen says 
this is the No. 1 difficulty of the branch. 


The new Secretary of the Navy, James V. 
Forrestal 


HARRIS & EWING 
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There .is a correspondence section in 
both the Family Allowance and the Al- 
lotment Divisions which are constantly 
trying to keep files up to date on fami- 
lies and dependents who move. It is im- 
possible to determine how many fami- 
lies move monthly. With Navy person- 
nel at two and one-half million, only 1 
per cent would be 25,000 families. Field 
Branch officers say this, however, is a 
low estimate. 

Over 90 per cent of Uncle Sam’s Navy 
is insured. The average individual cov- 
erage is $9,000, nine-tenths the $10,000 
maximum government insurance which 
a man may carry. The Navy is the most 
highly insured military unit in the 
world. 


Eacx Navy man authorizes the Field 
Branch to take the monthly insurance 
premium out of his pay in the form of 
an allotment and this will run about $11 
million monthly for the 2,250,000 men 
and women in the Navy who have taken 
out government insurance. 

Over 1,000,000 bonds were sold last 
year to naval personnel for a paid-in 
total of about $25 million. The buying 
has stepped up greatly and Admiral 
McMillen believes that by next Pearl 
Harbor Day navy personnel will have 
purchased $100 million in bonds by 
allotment alone. 

Three new divisions—all set up at the 
Field Branch in the last four months— 
are the Mustering-Out Payment, Per- 
sonal Remittance and Central Pay 
Accounts. 

The Mustering-Out Payment Divi- 
sion will function with a large staff for 
many months after the war is over. The 
speedy setup of this unit reflects the 
high efficiency of the Field Branch. 
President Roosevelt signed the Muster- 
ing-Out Pay bill February 4. The Divi- 
sion was set up three days later, and on 
February 10 was writing the first checks. 
By March 1 approximately 55,000 


Three top admirals met in San Francisco 
early in May to map plans for the Japanese 
campaign: In the picture are Nimitz, King 
and Halsey, with Mrs. Nimitz at the left and 
the admiral’s daughter Mary at the right 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


checks had been issued. There are 125 
persons in the division and the applica- 
tions are flowing in at the rate of 3,000 
daily. 

The Central Pay Accounts adminis- 
ters the new pay system devised by 
Navy officers to replace one that could 
not meet the demands of global war. 
Men frequently were not paid on time 
and pay accounts sometimes were 
months behind. The new system per- 
mits the prompt payment of Navy 
personnel on paydays and greatly fa- 
cilitates registration of allotments, re- 
gardless of operating conditions and 
their location afloat or ashore. 


The Personal Remittance Division 
will be one of the newest units at the 
Field Branch and will administer the 
latest banking function for the con- 
venience of naval personnel. The plan 
has been worked out by officers and 
civilians connected with the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and is now in the 
process of being established. 

Prior to inauguration of the plan, men 
in our far-flung theaters of war fre- 
quently complained that they did not 
know what to do with money which 
accumulated in their accounts over and 
above their allotment deductions. They 
tried spending some of it, but in some 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


Explore now the possibilities of the development of 
Canada’s vast resources in the post-war period. This 
Bank, associated with the growth of the Dominion for 
over a century, stands ready to help you. Enquiries are 


cordially invited. 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


Newfoundland 
Puerto Rico 


New York 
49 Wall St. 


Jamaica 


Cuba 
Dominican Republic 


London, Engiaend 
108 Old Broad St. EC2 


General Office, Toronto, Canada 


THE BEST TEST 

OF QUALITY 

OF CORRESPONDENT 
SERVICE is the way this service 


functions when the call is for something 
beyond the efficient handling of purely 
routine matters. The Commerce makes 
every effort to be sure that day-to-day 
normal service is efficiently provided 
... and also welcomes the opportunity 
to serve correspondent banks in out-of- 
the-ordinary ways. Call on us at any 
time, 


(Ommerce Trust Ompany” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Established 1865 


<V 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


Summary of Annual Report for the Year 1943 


The 117th annual report of the President and Directors for the year 1943 is being mailed to 
the Company’s stockholders. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The following is a summary of the Company’s audited income account for the year 1943, 
compared with year 1942. 


Year 
1943 


$358, 142,152.08 
250.584,352.63 


$107,557,799.45 $102,012,994.73 


46,457,958.58 25,054,012.87 21,403,945.71 


Railway ating income $ 61,099,840.87 $ 76,958,981.86 d$15,859,140.99 
facility rents — Net debit 8,932,372.37 7,400,263.88 1,532,108.49 


Net em operating income $ 52,167,468.50 $ 69,558,717.98 d$17,391,249.48 
income 8,637.968.62 8,670,683.14 d 32,714.52 
$ 60,805,437.12 $ 78,229,401.12 4$17,423,964.00 
2,035,995.35 1,685,984.95 350,010.40 

$ 58,769,441.77 $ 76,543,416.17 d$17,773,974.40 
18,647,102.81 19,863,257.08 d  1,216,154.27 

$ 40,122,338.96 4$16,557,820.13 
9,612,858.50 d_ 1,743,704.00 
d§14,814,116.13 


Railway operating revenues 
Railway operating expenses 

Net railway operating revenue. ae 
Railway tax accruals (including federal income 


Income available for fixed charges 
Fixed interest and other charges 

Income available for other purposes 
Contingent interest charges 

Audited net income 


(d — denotes decrease) 


The decrease in net income of $14,814,116. is the result of: 
Loss due to suspension in 1943 of freight rate increases 
Increase in wage rates 


Increase in taxes after non-recurring tax credit of $8,574,214. in 1942 1s 801 oT 


$29,123,972 


Accruals for all taxes, year 1943, were $46,757,209., absorbing 13 cents of each dollar of total 
operating revenues, 43 cents of each dollar of net railway operating revenue, and were equal to $14.84 
per share on the capital stock. 

As of December 31, 1943, the recorded investment in property as related to railway operating 
income, is $999,678,403. oo which $130,406,465. depreciation has accrued, leaving the net recorded 
investment $869,271,938. 


There was no dinate in capital stock during the year, but there was a net reduction of $58, 661,935. 


in interest bearing obligations of which $57,537,050. were retired pe the operation of the 
fund created by the 1938 Plan for Modification of Interest Charges and Maturities 


R. B. WHITE, President 


TIME IS MONEY ! 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED i817 


127 years experience of all phases 

of development in Australasia enable 

Hotelmen are keenly aware of this 
fact ... and at the “Book” you'll 
find the kind of time-saving service 
that means “money in the bank” 
to you... 


this Bank to offer the most com- 
prehensive service to traders, in- 
vestors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Excellent room and telephone serv- 
ice. Stores, service shops and four 
Manager 2 restaurants right in the hotel... A 
SIR ALFRED C. DAVIDSON. K.B.E. location close to railroads, bus ter- 
sit minals, shopping center and finan- 

London Offices: cial district. 


29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. HOTEL 


|| BOOK-CADILLAC 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the World 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD AT STATE - DETROIT, MICH. 
1200 ROOMS 


(I ogee in New South Wales with 
Fay M. Thomas, General Manager 


imited Liability.) 


MINIMUM $3.00 


countries this tended to set up inflation- 
ary reactions. They couldn’t always get 
regular money orders for the purpose of 
sending the money home. It was im- 
possible to buy bonds whenever they 
wished. 

The sailor with a little extra cash he 
doesn’t know what to do with now goes 
to his disbursing officer and fills out a 
simple form. He cant send home any 
amount from $10 up, in multiples of $5. 
He can send it to whomever he wishes— 
wife, children, parents, relatives, sweet- 
hearts, cousins—or he can purchase a 
War Bond for cash, in addition to those 
he is buying by allotment. Thus the Per- 
sonal Remittance Division allows a 
man, wherever he is, to send cash to 
anyone through the Field Branch at 
Cleveland. 

The Master Accounts Division han- 
dies the payment of the death gratuity 
to the next of kin of men killed on active 
duty. This amounts to six months’ base 
pay and is paid to the next of kin shortly 
after he is officially listed as dead by the 
Navy Department. From October 1, 
1943 to February 1, 1944 these pay- 
ments totaled $3,500,000. 


Tavs it is easy to understand why the 
Field Branch is called the “ Navy Bank.” 
Next to the United States Army, it has 
more people depending on it for checks 
monthly than any other organization 
in the world. 

The Field Branch is highly mecha- 
nized. It is mechanically geared to 
global warfare, utilizing whenever pos- 
sible the punch card check which not 
only speeds its own operations but as- 
sists the U. S. Treasury, Federal Re- 
serve banks and the General Accounting 
Office. A piece of ordinary, thin, paper- 
board about the size of a bank check is 
taken in its blank form and shot through 
a series of mechanical operations with 
bewildering speed to end up as a check 
in a window envelope all ready for 
mailing to the addressee. The stuffing of 
the check into the envelope and its 
sealing also are automatic. 

The “Navy Bank” at Cleveland is 
one of the most important agencies of 
the Navy. It is responsible in large 
measure for preventing financial hard- 
ships and maintaining the morale of 
some seven to eight million people at 
home and two and one-half million Navy 
personnel ashore and afloat throughout 


. the world. It is little different from the 


average commercial bank because its ex- 
istence is predicated on a high degree 
of business efficiency, upon the respect 
of its “customers,” its honest business 
dealings, its ability to maintain con- 
fidences, and its accuracy. 
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Year Increase 
1942 over 1942 
$306,254,193.49 $51,887,958.59 
204,241,198.76 46,343,153.87 
5,544,804.72 
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Canadian, United States and Mexican bankers at Mexican Bankers Association 
convention in Monterrey 


Mexican Bankers’ Tenth Convention 


tenth annual convention of the 
[Mexican Bankers Association in 
Monterrey was attended by 225 dele- 
gates, including 30 bankers from the 
United States. Luis G. Legorreta, presi- 
dent of the Association and president of 
the Banco Nacional de México, presided. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 

INVITES YOU BOTH 

(You and the ‘'Inner Man’’) 
To a Bit of Home in 


WASHINGTON 


In the Heart } the Govern- 
ment Office Area. One 
Block from the WHITE 
HOUSE 
The LAFAYETTE ROOM 
—-—relaxing atmosphere and famous 
food bring the substantial business 
man to mealtime meetings for The 
Lafayette Room's menu attraction and 

conference convenience. 


Essential you wire or write for 
accommodations. 


A JEFF FORD HOTEL 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


16th & Eye Streets, N. W 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chief Financial Officer 
Available 


Permanent connection sought as financial 
officer, treasurer or comptroller of medium 
sized corporation by man now operating 
successfully as financial and management 
consultant. Sound background in manu- 
facturing and commercial banking. Expe- 
rienced in handling difficult or unusual 
situations, including renegotiation and 
cancellation. References in principal 
Eastern and Mid-western cities. Address 
Box F, BANKING, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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J. M. O. Monasterio, vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and.Trust 
Company, St. Louis, represented the 
American Bankers Association and took 
an active part in the discussions. 

The foreign delegation, besides Mr. 
Monasterio, included: 

J. H. Frost, Frost National Bank, and 
J. K. Beretta, Nationai Bank of Com- 
merce, San Antonio; W. B. Gilbert, 
Dallas National Bank; J. Virgil Scott, 
San Jacinto National Bank, Houston; 
P. H. Anderson, The State National 
Bank, El Paso; Payne Briscoe, Laredo 
(Texas) National Bank; P. H. Stan- 
ford and group, Union National Bank, 
Laredo; W. H. Schroeder, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles; W. H. Thomson, The Anglo- 
California National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco; John Fox, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis. 

E. Leuenberger, Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Co., San Francisco; 
Daniel A. Del Rio, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co., Leo D. Welch and 
W. B. Richardson, National City Bank 
of New York; Leo C. Halfenberger, 
Union Bank and Trust Co., Los Angeles; 
Alexander T. Stephan, New York; Nor- 
man C. Hart, Royal Bank of Canada, 
New York; P. L. McCay, Whitney 
National Bank of New Orleans; Arch 
W. Anderson, California Bank, Los 
Angeles; E. F. LeBreton, Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans; J. M. 
Moreno, El Paso National Bank; Arthur 
F. Graf, Granite Securities, Los Angeles; 
R. Taylor, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco; M. Hulchin, Bank of 
California, Los Angeles; Lloyd Maz- 
zera, Bank of America, San Francisco; 
Louis A. Albarracin, Chase National 
Bank, New York; E. H. Schmidt, First 
National Bank, Eagle Pass, Texas; and 
George C. Hollis, Pan American State 
Bank, Brownsville, Texas. 


IN 1614 
John Napier, 
Scottish noble- 
man, devised 
the first mechan- 
ical means of 
calculation ...a 
system a numbered rods, 
called “Napier’s Bones”, per- 
mitting the solution of mul- 
tiplication by addition. 


Pelt. modern calculators 


“Marchant sets new standards of 


speed and accuracy with 


POINTS OF 


SUPERIORITY. 


Deliveries according 
to WPB schedule 


Automatic 


Simultaneous Multiplication 


Time saved on every multiplica- 
tion is real economy in the course 
of a day...in the course of a job. 


Marchant saves that time. For exam- 
ple, 9358x3456 takes only 34% sec- 
onds, including all set-ups and oper- 
ations. Even the Marchant of 10 years 
ago, fast for its day, needed 94% sec- 
onds for the same problem. 


The secret? Marchant’s Automatic 
“Simultaneous” Multiplication, called 
“simultaneous” because the answer is 
formed during the time the multiplier 
is being entered and not afterward. 


Ask the Marchant Man today to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points. 


SILENT -SPEED ELECTRIC 
CA LC U LATO R oli 


Marchant Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U. 5. A, 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’ & 
STATIONS SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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N a recent talk to the 4th Maine 
I Bankers’ Study Conference, Robert 
W. Kneebone, western representative 
of BANKING, discussed advertising and 
merchandising for banks. 

“They encompass everything a bank 
or banker may do to sell his bank, his 
service facilities—yes, even himself— 
to the advancement of his community 
and its various business enterprises,” 
he said. 

Mr. Kneebone noted several of the 
most promising fields for bank activity 


Bank Advertising 


after the war, and pointed out how these 
possibilities should be stimulated through 
proper advertising and merchandising. 

“Bankers can aid manufacturers and 
their sales management in the develop- 
ment of the right kind of dealers,” he 
asserted. “They will then be in a posi- 
tion to cash in on the financing of these 
dealers. . . . Banks have a tremendous 
advertising opportunity in the consumer 
credit field. Banks should now be doing 
a constructive job of acquainting dealers 
in their communities with the availability 


The OPEN DOOR 


To *9 
Cincinnati S Tomorrow 


Great as it is today, 


Cincinnati's 


tomorrow promises an even more 
fabulous prosperity. We are in a 
position to open the-door to this 
future to you. Since 1858 we have 
played a major role in this our 
community. Who could better 


represent your interests here? 
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TRUST Co. 


Friendly Bank 


of their service and in lining them up to 
use the banks’ facilities. . . . ‘No min- 
imum balance’ checking accounts and 
‘personalized checks’ lend themselves 
to advertising and merchandising and 
offer opportunities for over-the-counter 
contacts between bank officers and the 

An element of bank activity which 
has real advertising value, as well as 
being the source of public information, 
is the bank statement, Mr. Kneebone 
said. One bank changes to a simplified 
statement in which clear statements 
were made for each of the headings 
normally used, such as “This is what 
we own—resources. . . .” Use of this 
simplified statement has made it diffi- 
cult to keep the public counters sup- 
plied, for customers now not only can 
understand the statement, but also 
appear to feel they have a better ac- 
quaintanceship with the bank. 

“Bank directors can influence suitable 
personal and business accounts to the 
bank; they can, through their prom- 
inence and participation in community 
enterprises, like chambers of commerce, 
community war chests, bond drives, 
and the like, show leadership which 
reflects on the bank; aid in the de- 
velopment of substantial loan oppor- 
tunities; direct the bank’s attention to 
business which the banker can better 
follow, and provide introductions where 
possible. . . . 

“The successful bank, like any suc- 
cessful business, must employ all the 
modern selling tools to meet competi- 
tion and invite use of its services. Not 
the least of these tools is carefully’ 
planned advertising—well merchan- 
dised.”’ 


The Invasion Boss 
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Tomorrow's 


Customers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


to tell the students about banks. The 
panel method was considered preferable 
because the children would be drawn 
into the discussion and would get the 
answers they wanted. 

Dr. George Crane, principal of Bay- 
side (L. I.) High School, and Mrs. Mary 
Scanlan, vocational guidance teacher at 
the Flushing High School, represented 
school management at Flushing. 

The panel consisted of two students, 
a boy and a girl; Dorcas Campbell, 
assistant secretary, East River Savings 
Bank, New York, chosen to give the 
woman’s viewpoint on banking; Herbert 
Trecartin, educational secretary, New 
York Chapter of the A.I.B.; and Dr. 
William A. Irwin, national educational 
director of the A.I.B., panel leader. 

“As prospective employees, the stu- 
dents asked very intelligent questions,” 
Dr. Irwin reports. “They were primarily 
interested in knowing what educational 
equipment they needed in order to get 
positions in banks, what their chances 
for promotion would be, what kind of 
silaries were paid by banks, where to 
apply for work, and the girls, especially, 
wanted to know whether they would be 
likely to lose their jobs at the end of the 
war, what the prospects were of their 
achieving jobs of executive stature, and 
how many women bank officers there 
are today in the United States.” 

Complete unfamiliarity with the op- 
wations and functions of banks was 
disclosed by the students. One student 
was surprised to learn, for example, that 
tellers have to know how to do anything 
besides count money. Another student, 
a boy, wanted to know why a bank 
charged 5 per cent for mortgage money 
and paid only 1 per cent on savings. 

When the Flushing meeting was ter- 
ninated at 9:30 several questioners were 
trying to gain recognition. ‘Throughout 
the meeting, the student audience ac- 
tively participated. 


The Cleveland panel 


“There is no question but that it was 
an excellent meeting,” Dr. Irwin said. 
“In our viewpoint of public relations 
and vocational guidance, panel discus- 
sions such as the ones held in Cleveland 
and in Flushing have great value to the 
banks in clearing up misunderstandings 
regarding banking.” 


“The results far exceeded expecta- 
tions, as spontaneous questions were 
forthcoming in rapid sequence. In fact, 
if time had permitted, more questions 
would have been asked,” said Elbert 
Frank, president of Cleveland Chapter, 
in appraising the results of the Cleve- 
land program. 


CAN YOU AFFORD 
TO PASS UP BANKING BY MAIL? 


CURTIS 1000 Inc. 


KieldWe 


342 Capitol Ave. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Dien the problem of adequate working capital pre- 
sents itself to your industrial accounts as they reconvert 
from war to peace time production, a profitable sugges- 
tion and a timely one is “Field Warehousing—the mod- 
ern method of collateralizing inventory for bank loans.” 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
General Offices — ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CINCINNATI «© KANSAS CITY © MEMPHIS e CHICAGO 


= Customers like it 


Envelopes are easy to han- 
dle . . . efficient, save time, 
tires, gas. 


-m Bank personnel like it 
It eliminates peak loads at 
tellers’ windows . . . spreads 
work evenly through day 
... speeds up handling of 
deposits. 


Satisfied Customers 


plus efficient system mean 
more profit for your bank. 


Let us send you details 
and samples 


1000 University Ave. 2630 Payne Ave. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Cleveland 14, O. 
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VII. TRANSIT OPERATIONS 


Another lesson in banking procedure 
taken from the A. I. B. textbook, 
Fundamentals of Banking.” 


HEN checks are to be coliected 
outsid® the local clearinghouse 
area, they are listed in a letter, with 
full instructions to the collecting 
bank as to the method of settlement 
desired, the procedure to be followed 
in the event of dishonor, and other 
necessary details. The form used for 
this purpose is called the transit 
When items are sent to correspond- 
ence banks or for direct collection, 
special instructions, if necessary, are 
stamped on each check or are written 
on a slip attached to it. Federal Re- 
serve banks, however, will handle 
cash items only in accordance with 
their own uniform instructions . . . 
The records of the transit depart- 
ment must meet two main require- 
ments: (1) They must provide some 
means of identification for all items 
sent out by the department; (2) they 
must show when the checks may be 
considered as collected so that the 
total of items collected and the total 
of items still in transit may be deter- 
mined each day. (The second require- 
ment does not apply when items are 
sent to correspondent banks for col- 
lection.) 


Identification of 
Transit Items 


If the transit letter is the only 
record kept for the purpose of identi- 
fication, as is usually the case when 
the items are not too numerous, it 
must contain a complete description 
of each item. Many banks have de- 
veloped methods which dispense with 
the necessity of complete descriptions 
in the letter when the volume of items 
is substantial... . 


Uneollected Funds, 
or Float 


Between the time a customer de- 
posits a check and the time its pro- 
ceeds are actually in the hands of the 
collecting bank, the funds which it 
represents are not available to the 
depositor’s bank for either reserve or 
earning asset purposes, nor are they 
usually available to the customer for 
current use, even though his account 
is increased by the amount of the 
check at the time of the deposit. The 


portion of a customer’s account which 
represents checks deposited but not 
yet collected is called uncollected 
funds, or float. 

. . the records of the transit de- 
partment must show when checks in 
the process of collection can be re- 
garded as paid. For this purpose, 
banks use time schedules based on 
the number of days required, on the 
average, for items to reach their 
destination. The time schedules pre- 
pared by the Federal Reserve banks 
may be used for items collected 
through those banks, but individual 
bank schedules must be worked out 
for collections through other channels. 

, Phe items sent out each day are 
grouped according to the dates when, 
based on the established time sched- 
ules, they will ordinari'y be collected 
and thus become usable funds. Some 
checks will be collected in one day, 
others in two days, others in three 
days, and soon... . 

In addition to the daily record of 
total uncollected funds, a bank must 
know what portion of an individual 
account is uncollected. The float on 
customers’ accounts is calculated in 
various ways, depending on the total 
involved and on the number of ac- 
counts affected. . . 

Each Federal Reserve bank carries 
a reserve account for every member 
bank and a deferred (or transit) ac- 
count which is shared by all member 
banks in the district. When the re- 
serve bank receives a transit letter 
from a member bank, the total of the 
checks which cannot be presented 
that day is credited to the deferred 
account. In its acknowledgment of 
the cash letter the Reserve bank 
states on what dates the proceeds of 
the various checks will be availa- 
ble. . 

When it is necessary for the sending 
bank to know immediately that an 


_item has actually been presented 


and paid, special instructions, .. . 
in addition to the regular instructions 
in the transit letter, should be at- 
tached to the item concerned... . 
There are four methods by which set- 
tlement for checks collected through 
the transit departments are usually 
made: 

(1) By credit to the sending bank's 
reserve account with the Federal Reserve 
bank in the district in the case of a 
member bank, or by credit to the 


sending bank’s clearing balance in 
the case of a non-member clearing 

(2) By credit to the sending bank's 
balance with a correspondent bank when 
checks are collected through corre- 
spondent channels instead of through 
Federal Reserve channels. . . . 

(3) By debit to the correspondent 
bank's account with the sending bank 
when sufficient time has elapsed for 
the items to reach the correspondent 
bank. 


(4) Remittance by the collecting 
bank. 


Transit Department 
Organization 


The transit department must be 
organized to providg for sorting, rout- 
ing, recording, sending, and collecting 
cash items. .. . 

In small banks the problem is com- 
paratively simple. Often one person . 
can perform the transit duties in a 
short time, with assistance from other 
employees if the volume of items is 
unusually heavy, as after a_holi- 

In a medium sized bank the transit 
work justifies the use of one or more 
full time employees, with assistance 
from others as needed. . . . 

In large banks the volume of transit 
items is so great that the personnel of 
the transit department is divided into 
groups. The employees in each group 
devote their entire time to specific 
operations, such as sorting, routing, 
or tracing, and become exceedingly 
proficient. . . . 


War Transfer Services 


The Federal Reserve banks oper- 
ate a leased wire system, a network 
of telegraph facilities which are 
rented from commercial telegraph 
companies on an annual basis. This 
network connects every Federal Re- 
serve bank and branch with every 
other Federal Reserve bark. ... 

Any member bank that wishes to 
establish balances or to pay funds in 
other parts of the country may use 
this wire transfer service at no cost if 
the funds transferred are in even 
amounts (multiples of $1,000) and 
for the benefit of the member bank 
itself. . . . Such transfers are deb- 
ited and credited to the respective 
reserve accounts and are reflected in 
the daily settlement . . . 
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The of Baking 


The kid’ll be right there when his 
C. O. finally gives the signal . . . 


There'll be no time to think of 
better things to do with his life. THE 
KID’S IN IT FOR KEEPS— giving: all 
he’s got, now! 

We've got to do the same. This is 
the time for us to throw in everything 
we’ve got. 


This is the time to dig out that 
extra hundred bucks and spend it 
for Invasion Bonds. 


Or make it $200. Or $1000. Or 
$1,000,000 if you can. There’s no 
ceiling on this one! 

The 5th War Loan is the biggest, 


the most vitally important financial 
effort of this whole War! 


5” WAR LOAN 


Back the Mack /- BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


BANKING 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


ACOUSTOR COMPANY. 
Meek and Thomas, Inc. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY. 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Company 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, CHICAGO.. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY... 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER 
CORPORATION... . 
Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc. 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING 


Ivey & Ellington, Inc. 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Compbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc. 
BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A 
Charles R. Stuart, Inc. 
BANK OF MONTREAL 
Doremus & Company 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
Atherton & Currier, Inc. 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Ltd. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. . 


Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 
BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

The McCormick-Armstrong Company 
BOOK CADILLAC HOTEL 

Sidney Bielfield Advertising 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


Campbell-Ewald Company 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Company 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND... 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
Potts-Turnbull Company 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
Wallace-Lindeman, Inc. 
COXHEAD, RALPH C 
O. S. Tyson & Company 


CUMMINS PERFORATOR..........---- os 


George H. Hartman Company 
CURTISS 1000, INC... 


DE LANO SERVICE, INC 
Fulton, Morrissey Company 
DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 
DEVINE, C. J. & CO... 
Doremus & Company 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION. . 


The Condon Company, Inc. 
DOUGLAS GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION. 
Merrill Anderson Company 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY OF 


Merrill Anderson Company 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY.... 


Ralph H. Jones Agency 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO... 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
Scott-Telander Advertising Agency 

- FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 


George !. Lynn Advertising 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Schipper Associates 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Freitag Advertising Agency 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS 


Beaumont and Hohman, Inc. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC 
Doremus & Company 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL 
Romer Advertising Service 

LA MONTE, GEORGE & SON 
Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE 


Brisacher-Davis & Staff 
MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 

The Emery Advertising Company, Inc. 
MAYFAIR HOTEL 

Gardner Advertising Company 
MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 


Oakleigh R. French and Associates 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & 


Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER 
IMPLEMENT CO. 


Graves & Associates 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE 


Alley & Richards Co. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
J. L. S. Serymgeour 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, CLEVELAND 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
NATIONAL MINERAL WOOL 
ASSOCIATION 
G. M. Basford Company 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF 


Doremus & Company 


NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


Parker-Allston Associates, Inc. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Duane Jones Company 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


Blakemore Company 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 

Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 

Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY.... 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 


Rose-Martin, Inc. 
PURINA MILLS 

Gardner Advertising Company 
PURSE COMPANY 


RANKIN, R. G. & COMPANY 
Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc. 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 
J. Walter Thompson Company 

REMINGTON RAND, INC.—PHOTO 

RECORDS DIVISION 

Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 

ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
Kelly-Nason, Inc. 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
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SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC 


Charles Silver and Company 


STATE OF TENNESSEE 


C. P. Clark, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Van Phelan & Associates 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF 


U. S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
UNITED STATES STEEL 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


VICTOR SAFE. & EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY.... . 
leeford Advertising Co. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc. 


organization 


wants man or woman for 
advertising and business 
writing. Must be able to 
help on research of in- 
formation necessary for 
good copy; knowledge of 
banking, or real desire to 
learn, important. Give full 
details in first letter. All 


replies confidential. 


* 


Address Box M — BANKING 


22 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 


He needs your 
help. So do his 
buddies. 


BUY BONDS 


to support their 


bravery and 
skill that will 
win the Peace. 


hotel ; 
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ln boom or depression 


...in Peace or War... 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE ROOSEVELT”’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE, AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview, 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
les Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 
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Retirement Pension Plans 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


the requirements and is interested in 
seeing that all the plans it administers 
are approved. It will respond to any call 
for assistance to determine what if any 
changes should be made. Or the advice 
of any other informed agency or person 
could be taken. But the important point 
is that each plan must be made to qual- 
ify. The employer should take the ini- 
tiative and after, and only after, making 
whatever changes are found necessary, 
should submit the plan for an official 
ruling. 

The rather general determination evi- 
dent some months ago to submit re- 
tirement pension plans promptly for 
official review seems to have bogged 
down somewhat. This may be attribut- 
able in part to a lack of understanding 
of the requirements or to an assumption 
that some later time will serve as well. 
Both of these suggested explanations 
may be correct, but the latter one is un- 
fortunate and clearly hazardous. The 
great number of plans which must be 
passed upon by the small force of trained 
persons in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
restricts the flow of approvals and makes 
progress relatively slow. These same 
circumstances, however, emphasize the 
desirability of submitting plans and full 
particulars without further delay, so 
any additional revisions which the offi- 
cial findings may indicate as necessary 
still can be made before the current year 
expires. 

The impression the Bureau will get 
and, likewise, its ability to pass accurate 
judgment, will depend upon the clarity 
and the completeness of the presenta- 
tion. It is well to remember always that 
the Bureau knows nothing about a plan 
beyond the statements and the sched- 
ules submitted. Therefore, it is essential 
that there be thorough preparation of 
the material to prove the purposes, the 
methods, and the legality of the plan. 


American soldiers at Hollandia throw money 
around—but it’s captured Jap “invasion” 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


SERVICE 
Maintaining an intimate, 
personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 
Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


CThe 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Costly time-wasting 


SEARCHES 


Use 


GENUINE-ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


On every active record 


Make a tab for each key reference as you need it 
with clean, convenient MAK-UR-OWN. Easy to 


use, attaches permanently in 
moment. Eliminate searching in card 
files, sheets, books or folders. Gacy 


to Use 


Seven colors, three widths fill every indexing need. 


See your stationer todey — Equip every desk with 


Time-saving MAK-UR-OWN Tabs 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


E OUTLOOK. We are discovering that there is 
no time to pause and congratulate ourselves on the 
occasion of having reached-a plateau in war pro- 

duction. About all that the situation offers is a better 
view of the real problems ahead. The going from here on 
may prove rougher than ever. 

As long as the traffic signs all pointed in one way 
toward higher and higher production of practically ev- 
erything, the making of decisions was a relatively simple 
process. Now, however, the scenery is changing. More 
and more it consists of cancellations, cutbacks, quick 
changes in specifications, higher labor turnover, all 
kinds of reconversion headaches and an immense amount 
of confusion in regulatory orders dealing with prices, 
manpower and the like. 


Day-to-Day Planning 


Even if there were simple, yes-or-no answers to all 
of these questions they would still be difficult. However, 
the answer to almost every question of a determining 
nature in business operations today rests not with any 
individual but on the battlefield. Consequently all ac- 
tions relating to priorities, reconversion schedules, prices 
and everything else must be tentative, temporary and 
uncertain. 

While this does not explain the constant, methodical 
fumbling of the problems of civilian supply and man- 
power it might possibly be an extenuating circum- 
stance. Two, recent, highly important and authoritative 
pronouncements come to mind as examples of what 
might be called unnecessary contributions to the pre- 
vailing confusion. One had to do with meat rationing 
and was to the general effect that it might be necessary 
to put all meats back under point’ restrictions in a 
month or two or three or six months or more. If the 
statement had been intended to confuse it could not 
have been worded more effectively. 

Another example: someone high in the manpower 
councils was attempting to explain to a group of business 
executives in words which he described as crystal clear 
just what the situation was. After he finished, the status 
of various age and employment classes might have been 
clear to him but the explanation certainly left his listen+ 
ers in a more bewildered state than before. 


Encouragement in the Distance 
But while there are these many things beyond the 


immediate power of government agencies and business 


management to determine, there are certain broad 
trends today that are strictly within our own control, 
and it is here we find considerable encouragement. 

It is possible to pick out some very simple facts of 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


tremendous importance to the business picture now and 
in the world to come after the war. 

We start with the basic uncontestable fact that we are 
2% years nearer a victorious conclusion of the war than 
we were at the time of Pearl Harbor, and: 

(1) There is less talk about free enterprise than at any 
time within recent memory and much more action to 
that end. Whether it is a group making foreign trade 
plans or one discussing a new bridge connecting Main 
and Cherry, they form part of the same picture of people 
substituting action for words. 

(2) Business has a master plan ready for peacetime 
use which is simply to produce and sell more and better 
goods at the lowest possible prices. The details of this 
plan are in the files of practically all business concerns. 

(3) Banks also have a plan which looks toward the 
financing of an expanding business and agriculture. The 
details of this program are being worked out by thou- 
sands of banks working individually as well as in co- 
operation with each other. 

(4) Wherever business men gather together, which is 
frequently these days, there is a direct forthright ap- 
proach to the problems in hand that makes the experi- 
mentalism of the 30’s seem like something out of ancient 
history or the Wizard of Oz. 

(5) The inherent logic of the doctrine that the taxing 
powers should be used deliberately to encourage the in- 
vestment of risk capital is gaining important adherents 
right along in quarters where it counts. 

(6) The inherent lack of ordinary sense in the slow- 
down philosophy which is part of some labor thinking is 
becoming so painfully clear that it will certainly be dis- 
carded. Any system based on holding good workmen 
down is contrary to normal human nature. It would be 
farsighted for unions to have for their primary purpose 
the safeguarding of a member’s right and opportunity to 
excel and advance. There is much to be done in that 
direction. 

(7) There is more capital than ever before, more new, 
undeveloped products, and more skilled men. There is at 
the same time less faith in cure-alls and the ability of 
government bureaus to work miracles. 

(8) There is more advertising of things to buy when 
the war is over and consequently there is more potential 
consumer demand than we ever had before or thought 
possible. This demand is so great, and largely because of 
advertising, that some advertisers have even begun to 
back water a little. They have been warning prospective 
buyers not to expect too much, too soon after the war 
because it might lead to disappointment. 

This is only a partial inventory of facts and trends 
obvious to anyone. It may be that business is experi- 
encing a new kind of want in the midst of plenty—the 
want of courage in the midst of plenty of encouragement. 


BANKING 


If poorly designed checks cost you 
time and money... 


faulty check design 


$99.16 


IT COST THE BANK vn 


DOLLARS 


40 HOURS PPROPRIATEO, FOR 'EACHING 
TO FIND THAT 


MISTAKE! Cashed for $104.16; should 
have been $99.16. 


Wine DOLLARS 4 40/00 


Appears to be for 40¢instead 
of $9.40. Cost 17 hours 
tracing error. 


‘COMPANY na 05693 
EW YORK 


L&R. Davies Company 
Amount difficult to find in 
center of row of boxes. 
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CHICAGO NOV 71941 


DOLLARS 


Send for this... 


Three numbers on right end, 
no one of then. ‘¢ amount. 


DO POORLY DESIGNED “headache checks”’ waste your 
tellers’ and bookkeepers’ time? If so, you'll find this new 
Hammermill idea-book useful. ‘‘Business Checks’”’ lists 15 
examples of common faults, and gives the 8 essentials of 
good check design—all based on interviews with bankers 
and conforming to recommendations of the A.B.A. 


We believe you will want to present copies of this book 
to your important customers who plan and design their 
checks. It will be a service to them and to yourself. Send 
the coupon. No obligation. No salesman will call. 


Bank checks and business checks that give 
the greatest satisfaction are on the safety 
paper that provides true protection—Ham- 
mermill Safety. This paper is dependable 
in use, impressive in appearance, and 
carries the best known name in paper. 


Safety Paper Division, 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Please send me—free—a copy of ‘““BUSINESS CHECKS—their 
proper planning and design.” 


Position 
(Simply attach coupon to, or write on, your bank letterhead) B—Jun. 
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0 youre planning a mew hom 


OF COURSE, YOU WILL WANT IT TO BE RUSTPROOF 


‘PERHAPS it’s a little early to discuss definite details— 
but certainly not too soon to consider such fundamen- 
tals as basic design and proven, durable, rustproof 
materials, 

Take the matter of plumbing . .. something you live 
with, keep house with 24 hours a day. When you decide 
on copper water tubes or brass pipe, here’s what you 
get... years of freedom from annoying rust-red water 
.-.no rust deposits to clog the pipes and reduce the flow 
to a trickle. And with copper tubes, the cost installed 
will be about the same as for rustable pipe. Then, when 


HERE’S WHAT ARCHITECTS SAY: 


you select Everdur* for the tank of your water heat - 
your whole plumbing system will be completely ru - 
proof! 

Likewise with sheet metal work ... gutters, dow 
spouts, roof and chimney flashing. If you invest in ru: 
proof copper, you are using a material that has prove: 
its long life and dependability in protecting again 
leaks and water-damaged walls and ceilings. 

And consider the sort of hardware you will want— 
locks, hinges, latches of enduring, smooth-acting, solid 
brass or bronze. Then, too, rustproof screens of bronze 
will spare you the job of replacement for many years. 


*Reg.U. S. Pat. on, 


This advertisement appears in Better Homes 
& Gardens, June; American Home, July, 1944, 


Consider the opinion of the nation’s architects. In a re- 
cent Coast-to-coast investigation, several hundred were 
asked to select materials for a $6,000 house. For water 
pipes, they chose copper and brass; for gutters, down- 
spouts and flashings, copper; for hardware, solid brass 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LtD., New Toronto, Ont. 


and bronze; and in each category the decision was three- 


to-one or higher in favor of copper and copper alloys. 
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